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Introduction 


Despite  the  current  downturn,  San  Francisco  recently  went  through  a period  of  strong  economic  growth  in  which 
It  gained  more  than  86.000  jobs  and  53,000  people.  Unlike  previous  growth  spurts  when  development  occurred  in 
the  downtown  core,  this  time  capital,  business,  and  building  activity  surged  south  of  downtown,  into  the  industrial 
and  residential  Eastern  Neighborhoods.  While  this  wealth  brought  some  needed  resources,  the  transformation  of 
the  Eastern  Neighborhoods  has  created  major  conflicts  around  the  use  of  land.  Old  and  new  residents,  estab- 
lished industrial  businesses  and  new  dot-com  ventures  all  vied  for  building  space  and  available  land  in  the  Eastern 
Neighborhoods:  South  of  Market,  the  Mission,  Showplace  Square,  Potrero,  Central  Waterfront,  South  Bayshore, 
and  Visitacion  Valley  community  areas.  Some  of  the  traditional  users  of  these  neighborhoods  could  not  afford 
suddenly  increased  costs  of  space.  Many  of  the  new  uses  were  not  compatible  with  already  established  uses 
because  of  differences  in  acceptable  environmental  expectations.  Noise,  noxious  fumes,  early  and  late  hours  of 
operations,  heavy  truck  traffic  and  lack  of  pedestrian  sidewalks,  and  waste  handling  led  to  clashes  between 
industrial  and  residential  neighbors. 

This  report  will  initiate  a wide  ranging  community  planning  process.  The  intent  is  to  provide  an  understanding  of 
the  recent  shifts  in  land  use  composition  in  the  Eastern  Neighborhoods  which  will  help  inform  and  shape  the 
permanent  zoning  controls  that  will  result  from  this  inclusive  community  process.  It  looks  at  changes  in  employ- 
ment and  business  patterns,  analyzes  new  building  uses  and  real  estate  trends,  and  discusses  the  changes  in 
residential  patterns  and  demographic  shifts.  This  report  also  considers  the  community  plan  areas  individually  in 
order  to  understand  the  relationship  of  each  plan  area  to  the  Eastern  Neighborhoods  as  a whole  and  to  the  entire 
City.  This  information  and  analysis  will  be  revised  and  refined  by  the  participating  communities  for  a more 
comprehensive,  accurate  and  up-to-date  assessment  of  these  Eastern  Neighborhoods.  Each  of  the  Eastern 
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Neighborhoods  has  unique  economic  and  social  strengths.  They 
have  faced  major  challenges  as  a result  of  the  strong  develop- 
ment pressures  of  the  last  few  years  and  will  be  facing  new 
challenges  in  the  current  economic  downturn.  Each  of  these 
communities  will  have  to  find  ways  to  use  its  resources  and 
create  new  ones  to  adjust  to  these  changes. 

Industrial  and  Residential 
Neighborhoods 

The  areas  south  of  Market  Street  were  relegated  to  industrial 
uses  very  early  in  San  Francisco’s  zoning  history.  There,  one 
would  find  the  ironToundries  and  machine  shops,  boiler  works 
and  breweries.  Wareliouses  and  shipyards  lined  the  busy 
wharves.  Towards  the  Potrero  and  Bayview  we^stockyards 
and  abattoirs.  Nearby  residential  hotels  and  conc^trated 
pockets  of  rooming  houses  and  apartments  provided  affordable 
housing  for  the  lower  paid  workers  of  these  manufacturing  plants 
and  work  yards,  pver  time,  heavy  industries  gave  way  to  lighter, 
less  polluting  industrial  uses.  Currently,  the  industrial  areas  of  the 
Eastern  Neighborhoods  are  primarily  occupied  by  production, 
distribution,  and  repair  (PDR)  businesses.  (See  definitions  below.) 
These  industrial  areas  of  the  city  have  special  value  given  that 
less  than  five  percent  of  the  overall  City  land  remains  dedicated 
to  industrial  use.  The  limited  supply  of  industrially  zoned  lands 
means  these  PDR  businesses,  if  displaced  by  other  uses,  cannot 
relocate  anywhere  else  in  the  City. 

PDR  businesses-printers  and  publishing  houses,  catering  kitch- 
ens and  convention  planners,  limousine  services  and  auto  repair 
shops,  flower  markets  and  warehouses,  furniture  designers  and 
manufacturers,  among  others-are  essential  to  the  functioning  of 
the  city’s  economy  because  they  support  a wide  range  of  busi- 
nesses across  economic  sectors.  Without  these  PDR  businesses, 
the  cost  of  goods  and  services  in  San  Francisco  would  increase. 
The  PDR  businesses  also  provide  stable  and  better  paying  jobs 
for  the  low-skilled  sector  of  the  local  labor  force.  These  rela- 
tively higher  wages  also  allow  some  cushion  in  the  growing  wage 


polarization  of  the  City.  In  an  economy  driven  by  professional 
services  and  information-based  activities,  workers  either  earn 
very  high  salaries  in  professional  services  occupations  or  very 
low  wages  in  retail  and  personal  services. 

Residential  areas  in  the  Eastern  Neighborhoods  contribute  to  the 
character  of  the  City  because  of  their  strong  cultural  identities, 
diverse  communities,  specialized  retail  stores,  and  the  variety  of 
cultural  and  entertainment  activities  they  offer.  It  is  also  in  these 
residential  neighborhoods  that  many  low-income  households  have 
found  affordable  housing.  The  colorful  character  of  the  Eastern 
Neighborhoods  attracts  local  and  regional  visitors  who  come  to 
experience  and  explore  San  Francisco  history  and  its  diversity. 

Residential  and  Industrial  neighborhoods  can  coexist  in  close 
proximity,  as  they  do  in  many  parts  of  the  Eastern  Neighbor- 
hoods. Strengthening  industrial  neighborhoods  need  not  be  in 
conflict  with  the  thriving  vitality  of  the  residential  neighborhoods. 
But  PDR  businesses  require  “elbow  room”  for  their  operations— 
early  morning  or  nighttime  activities,  truck  traffic,  large  open 
storage,  and  sufficient  land  for  related  specialized  businesses  to 
cluster— and  they  need  land  use  regulations  that  recognize  these 
needs.  Residential  neighborhoods  also  have  needs  in  order  to 
provide  a comfortable  living  environment:  transit,  open  space, 
commercial  services. 

Responding  to  Change 

The  rapid  pace  of  economic  and  land  use  change  has  led  commu- 
nities of  the  industrial  and  residential  Eastern  Neighborhoods  to 
engage  in  planning  processes  that  explore  and  define  the  future 
direction  of  their  neighborhoods.  The  Planning  Department  is 
joining  these  efforts  by  compiling  basic  infonnation  for  this  report 
and  scheduling  a series  of  workshops  throughout  these  Eastern 
Neighborhoods.  In  these  community  planning  processes,  the  San 
Francisco  General  Plan  will  be  providing  guidance  for  enhancing 
the  character  of  existing  places  and  opening  opportunities  for 
future  development.  At  a more  specific  level,  zoning  controls  can 
be  revised  to  preserve  and  strengthen  the  residential  and  indus 
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Figure  1 .2.1  Eastern  Neighborhoods  Community  Plan  Area  Boundaries 
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trial  Eastern  Neighborhoods  as  well  as  to  identify  areas  that  are 
best  suited  for  future  residential,  commercial,  and  industrial 
development. 

Community  organizations,  the  Planning  Department,  and  other 
agencies  have  in  the  last  few  years  engaged  in  a variety  of 
planning  efforts  related  to  the  Eastern  Neighborhoods.  Some  of 
these  efforts  focused  on  zoning  controls  that  targeted  specific 
issues  and  areas.  Others  considered  a more  comprehensive 
approach  and  looked  at  the  overall  role  of  the  Eastern  Neighbor- 
hoods in  the  City.  These  efforts  constitute  the  foundations  for  the 
community  planning  process  in  which  community  organizations 
and  the  Planning  Department  are  embarking. 


Recent  Zoning  Controls  in  Eastern 
Neighborhoods 

In  August  1 999,  the  City  Planning  Commission  responded  to 
development  pressures  in  industrial  areas  by  approving  a set  of 
interim  controls  that  created  Mixed  Use  Housing  Zones  and 
Industrial  Protection  Zones.  This  was  an  attempt  to  guide  the 
flood  of  live/work  development  towards  areas  that  were  better 
suited  for  residential  uses.  These  controls  expired  in  August 
2001  and,  instead  of  being  replaced  by  pemianent  controls,  were 
superseded  by  a set  of  policy  guidelines  adopted  by  the  Planning 
Commission  and  the  creation  of  a Special  Use  District  in  the 
northern  portion  of  South  Bayshore.  This  district  has  recently 
been  approved  by  the  Board  of  Supervisors. 

Communities  in  the  Eastern  Neighborhoods  have  also  engaged  in 
the  development  of  their  own  interim  controls.  In  July  2001,  the 
Board  of  Supervisors  adopted  interim  controls  proposed  by  the 
Mission  Community.  A few  months  later.  Supervisor  Maxwell 
introduced  a set  of  interim  controls  for  the  area  covering  Show- 
place  Square,  Potrero  and  Central  Waterfront.  This  proposal 
was  put  on  hold  pending  the  completion  of  the  Community 
Planning  effort  being  initiated  by  this  report. 


After  several  community  sessions  and  major  community  organiz- 
ing efforts,  the  South  of  Market  community  decided  not  to 
proceed  with  interim  controls  given  the  on-going  proposals  at  the 
Board  of  Supervisors  and  this  upcoming  Planning  Department 
effort.  In  the  South  Bayshore,  community  efforts  coordinated  by 
the  Redevelopment  Agency  have  resulted  in  a plan,  which  is  now 
being  reviewed  by  the  Project  Area  Committee.  All  these 
community  efforts  constitute  essential  input  into  the  overall 
community  planning  process  in  which  the  Planning  Department  is 
engaged.  The  upcoming  community  planning  workshops  are  but 
one  aspect  of  the  Citywide  Action  Plan  (CAP). 


San  Francisco  Citywide 
Action  Plan  (CAP) 


The  last  few  years  saw  economic  prosperity  and  population 
growth  that  led  to  overwhelming  demand  for  housing  and  com- 
mercial space.  In  response,  the  Planning  Department  formulated 
a Citywide  Action  Plan  (CAP)  to  provide  a comprehensive  long- 
range  framework  for  the  allocation  of  development  that  will 
enhance  the  quality  and  character  of  the  City’s  neighborhoods. 


The  CAP  calls  for  locating  residential  and  mixed-use  develop- 
ment in  areas  with  access  to  public  transit  and  urban  amenities. 
Office  development  will  be  directed  near  the  financial  district, 
reinforcing  the  City’s  employment  core  and  enhancing  the 
existing  skyline.  Industrial  activities  essential  to  the  city  will  be 
allowed  to  operate  in  industrial  areas.  The  guiding  assumption  of 
the  CAP  is  that  San  Francisco  is  a mature  city.  For  it  to  sustain 
itself  and  grow,  it  cannot  continue  to  rely  on  the  automobile, 
which  is  better  suited  for  more  sprawling  cities.  San  Francisco’s 
unique  strength  and  charm  lies  in  its  compact  and  easily  acces- 
sible diversity,  Historically,  San  Francisco  has  wisely  invested  in 
transit  and  matured  on  a robust  transit  infrastructure.  It  must 
now  reinforce  the  strengths  that  have  served  it  so  well  in  the  past 
and  plan  for  the  future  intelligently.  Land  is  scarce  and  it  must  be 
used  efficiently.  San  Francisco’s  strength  can  only  be  maintained 
if  its  diverse  activities  can  find  adequate  and  suitable  space. 
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This  Citywide  Action  Plan  illustrated  in  Figure  1 .3. 1 is  made  of 
five  major  interrelated  tasks.  Its  success  will  require  the  imple- 
mentation of  all  these  tasks: 

Community  Planning  and  Code  Changes:  The  dramatic 
transformation  of  some  of  the  Eastern  Neighborhoods  requires 
that  the  City  revisit  existing  zoning  controls  to  ensure  that  the 
goals  of  the  communities  as  stated  today  and  through  the  General 
Plan  are  met.  Residential  and  industrial  neighborhoods  will  be 
evaluated  to  ensure  that  existing  residents  have  access  to  appro- 
priate services  and  amenities;  that  production,  distribution,  and 
repair  businesses  have  access  to  land;  and  that  new  adequate 
residential,  commercial,  and  industrial  developments  are  placed  at 
appropriate  locations.  This  task  will  rely  on  the  participation  and 
input  from  the  communities  involved:  Mission,  South  of  Market, 
Showplace  Square-Potrero-Central  Waterfront,  South  Bayshore, 
and  Visitacion  Valley. 


Enhance  New  Downtown  Neighborhood:  The  concentration 
of  jobs  in  the  downtown  core  has  allowed  a very  dynamic  local 
economy,  efficiently  built  on  a transit  system,  and  has  allowed 
neighborhoods  in  the  rest  of  the  city  to  retain  their  character  and 
scale.  The  reinforcement  of  this  downtown  core  as  an  employ- 
ment center  will  ensure  this  balance  of  urban  scale  between  the 
core  and  the  rest  of  the  city.  Major  development  areas  south  of 
the  downtown  core,  such  as  the  Transbay  Terminal,  Rincon  Hill, 
and  Mission  Bay,  are  expanding  this  core.  They  will  be  absorbing 
major  office  and  residential  development  over  the  next  decades. 
This  development  must  incorporate  the  necessary  services  and 
public  spaces  for  new  businesses,  workers,  and  a new  residential 
community;  enhance  the  skyline  of  the  City  with  new  high- 
density  development  with  a prominent  presence;  and  transition 
gracefully  between  the  high-density  downtown  core  and  the 
surrounding  lower-density  industrial  areas. 
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Figure  1.3.1  Citywide  Action  Plan 
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Reinforce  Transit  Corridors  and  Mixed-Use  Areas:  Easy 
transit  access  to  services  and  jobs  has  been  essential  to  the 
development  of  the  city.  The  enhancement  of  the  transit  services 
in  coordination  with  land  use  planning  could  improve  transit 
service  along  key  corridors,  open  areas  for  sensitive  transit 
oriented  development,  and  enhance  the  pedestrian  environment. 
This  effort  will  require  effective  coordination  with  the  transporta- 
tion agencies  in  the  city. 

Continue  Better  Neighborhoods  Program:  This  program 
seeks  to  engage  communities  to  actively  transform  their  neigh- 
borhoods to  become  the  best  places  to  live  and  work  in.  Three 
neighborhoods  - Octavia/Market,  Central  Waterfront  and  Balboa 
Park  - were  chosen  for  the  pilot  program  because  they  present 
tremendous  opportunities  to  link  land  use  to  transit  availability. 

All  have  significant  transit  nodes,  tracts  of  public  and  private 
lands  available  for  development,  and  involved  communities 
concerned  about  the  direction  of  development.  All  three  pro- 
grams have  housing  components  that  will  encourage  housing 
where  it  makes  sense. 

Update  General  Plan  Elements:  For  the  first  time,  the 
Planning  Department  will  develop  a self  contained  land  use 
element.  This  will  replace  the  existing  land  use  index,  which 
provides  an  inventory  of  all  land  use  related  policies  throughout 
the  General  Plan. 

The  Housing  Element  is  being  updated  as  required  by  the  State. 
The  update  will  reinforce  the  housing  affordability  policies  and 
strengthen  the  implementation  component  of  the  element. 

The  Urban  Design  Element  and  eventually  the  Transportation 
Element  will  be  updated  in  light  of  recent  planning  issues  and 
development  trends.  New  policies  will  be  considered  to  ensure 
that  new  development  will  enhance  the  City’s  urban  form  and 
pattern  and  that  the  City  will  be  able  to  meet  its  needs  for 
accessibility  and  moving  about. 


Defining  the  Production, 

Distribution  and  Repair  (PDR) 
Sector 

A new  term  “PDR”  has  been  recently  coined  to  describe 
industrial  activity  as  it  exists  today  in  the  City.  It  is  widely 
recognized  that  smoke-stack  industry  has  long  left  the  City. 
Many  remaining  production,  distribution  and  repair  services 
are  integral  to  the  daily  lives  of  people  living  and  working  in 
San  Francisco.  City  dwellers  and  workers  require  the 
services  of  PDR  businesses  at  one  time  or  another  if  they 
expect  to  live  or  work  conveniently  in  an  urban  environment, 
if  they  need  repairs  done,  a shuttle  to  the  airport,  or  a cab  to 
the  doctor.  They  will  need  food  that  most  likely  was  prepared 
or  warehoused  somewhere  in  the  City. 

PDR  is  an  essential  element  in  the  successful  operation  of 
businesses.  Most  businesses  need  brochures  and  annual 
reports.  Some  businesses  need  to  deliver  their  goods.  Other 
businesses  need  catering  services. 

PDR  activities  are  essential  to  the  core  financial  and  tourist 
sectors.  PDR  services  like  transportation,  food  services, 
entertainment  and  events  production  play  a crucial  supporting 
role  in  the  City’s  ability  to  attract  tourists.  The  busy  Moscone 
Convention  Center  cannot  host  large  national  conferences 
without  the  services  of  catering  and  events  producers  or  its 
marshalling  yard. 

PDR  businesses  are  quite  diverse — ranging  from  services 
such  as  taxis  or  catering  and  event  production  to  manufactur- 
ing activities  such  as  printing  and  garment  manufacturing. 

The  businesses  are  not  only  categorized  by  the  goods  they 
produce  but  also  by  their  particular  requirements  for  building 
type  and  lot  size.  PDR  activities  can  occupy  a wide  variety 
of  building  types  and  can  produce  an  extensive  spectrum  of 
goods  and  services.  However,  the  one  thing  most  of  these 
firms  have  in  common  is  their  low  standing  in  the  rent  food 
chain. 
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Production 

This  business  sector  includes  the  production  of  a variety  of 
goods  and  services.  The  components  considered  to  be  part 
of  production  activities  are  typically:  processing,  design, 
construction,  and  manufacturing.  The  design,  manufacture 
and  wholesale  of  clothing  and  furniture  along  with  the  many 
tasks  involved  in  event  production  and  catering  are  a part  of 
the  production  sector.  Video,  film,  graphic  design,  and 
photography  are  also  included  in  this  category. 


Distribution 

This  category  refers  to  activities  revolving  around  the 
distribution  of  goods,  services  and  even  people.  Rather  than 
producing  goods  as  described  above,  wholesalers  of  items 
such  as  flowers,  appliances  and  furniture  are  in  the  business 
of  distributing  goods  to  grocery  stores,  restaurants,  construc- 
tion contractors  and  others.  The  distribution  category  also 
includes  the  movement  of  people  by  taxis  and  shuttle 
services;  shipping,  handling  and  trucking;  storage  of  equip- 
ment and  materials,  interior  design,  showrooms  and  con- 
struction storage. 


Repair 

The  final  activity  in  the  PDR  category  is  repair.  Vehicular, 
equipment,  appliances,  furniture  and  other  home  or  business 
repair  services  are  included  in  this  group. 
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Production  and  Reproduction  of  Goods 

• Fashion/garment  design  manufacture 

• Event  production  and  catering 

• Construction  contractors 

• Printers,  designers,  photographers 

• Food  processing 

• Manufacturers  of  furniture,  specialty  fixtures,  custom 
wood,  and  metal  work,  jewelry,  machinery 

• Film  producers  and  sound  recording 

Distribution-Movement  of  Goods,  People,  Information 

• Delivery  services:  messengers,  airport  shuttle  vans,  taxis, 
limousines,  trucks 

• Food  and  beverage  wholesalers  and  distributors  serving 
groceries  stores,  restaurants,  hotels 

• Wholesalers  of  furniture,  flowers,  equipment,  appliances, 
food  & beverages.  Jewelry,  machinery 

• Interior  design  and  showrooms 

• Construction  storage 

• Building  material  suppliers 

• Self  storage  and  moving  companies 

• Storage  of  essential  equipment  and  materials,  shipping  & 
handling,  and  trucking 

Repair  Services 

• Repair  shops  for  cars  and  trucks 

• Repair  shops  for  equipment,  appliances,  and  furniture 

• Business  and  home  repair  services 
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Citywide  Economic  and 
Development  Context 


Over  the  last  quarter  of  the  20th  century,  San  Francisco  experienced  several  cycles  of  economic  boom  and  bust. 
During  periods  of  growth,  the  planning  process  must  respond  to  high  levels  of  private  investment  and  job  growth, 
and  guide  the  growth  so  that  it  is  beneficial  for  the  City.  During  periods  of  decline,  the  planning  process  must 
respond  to  the  reduction  of  jobs  and  focus  on  business  retention.  With  lower  development  pressures  and  a less 
active  market,  these  slow  periods  also  provide  the  opportunity  to  plan  for  the  next  cycle  of  growth. 

During  the  period  of  economic  decline  beginning  in  the  mid- 1 980s  San  Francisco’s  employment  dropped  and  the 
local  economy  slowed  down.  The  economy  recovered  by  the  late  1980s  and  by  1989  employment  grew  to 
555,900.  (Figure  2.1.1)  In  1990,  the  total  number  of  San  Francisco  jobs  peaked  at  approximately  560,000. 
Subsequently,  it  began  to  decline  as  part  of  the  national  and  statewide  recession  that  started  in  the  mid  to  late 
1990s.  The  Bay  Area’s  high  technology  industry  helped  to  delay  the  City’s  decline  for  several  years.  The 
number  of  jobs  in  San  Francisco  ultimately  dropped  to  52 1 ,500  in  1 993.  This  reduction  of  jobs  in  San  Francisco 
increased  office  vacancy  rates  to  14  percent  between  1987  and  1993,  as  described  further  in  this  section,  while 
many  other  U.S.  cities  had  office  vacancy  rates  as  high  as  25  percent  due  to  over-construction. 
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Strong  Economic  Growth 

The  City’s  most  recent  period  of  growth  was  spurred  on  by  the 
strong  regional,  domestic  and  international  economy  and  San 
Francisco’s  role  as  a regional  center  for  financial  services  and 
information-based  activities.  The  hotel,  restaurant,  and  related 
tourism  industries  benefitted  by  San  Francisco’s  position  as  a 
favorite  city  to  visit  for  both  domestic  and  international  travelers. 
The  City’s  convention  facilities  drew  large  numbers  of  national 
and  international  convention-attendees.  Conventions  generated 
increased  employment  in  the  hotel  and  hospitality  sectors,  as  well 
as  the  business  sectors  that  support  them. 

Between  1994  and  2000,  San  Francisco  experienced  a period  of 
sustained  growth  and  added  over  86,000  jobs.  The  City  attracted 
1 7.3  million  tourists  and  visitors  in  the  year  2000.  Figure  2.1.1 
shows  that  employment  in  San  Francisco  reached  59 1 , 1 96  in 
1998,  and  608,340  in  2001. 

Corresponding  to  the  job  growth  in  San  Francisco,  office  vacancy 
rates  rapidly  declined  to  five  percent  in  1997  and  to  two  percent 
in  1999  and  2000.  Monthly  asking  rents  for  office  space  rose 


Figure  2. 1 . 1 Total  Employment  in  San  Francisco 


, 


from  approximately  $20.00  per  square  foot  from  1987  to  1995  to 
about  $75.00  per  square  foot  by  1999.  These  low  vacancies  and 
higher  rents  were  aggravated  by  the  limited  office  space  avail- 
able in  the  mid  1990s.  New  office  space  only  became  available 
starting  in  1997. 


Many  warehouses  in  the  Eastern  Neighborhoods,  including  South 
Park  and  other  areas  South  of  Market  were  converted  from 
production,  distribution  and  repair  (PDR)  uses  to  Internet  and 
web  companies  and  the  area  took  on  the  moniker  “Multimedia 
Gulch.”  Along  with  this  growth  and  conversion  of  warehouse 
space  to  high-tech  and  other  office  uses  came  the  loss  of  space 
available  to  more  traditional  PDR  businesses. 


Growth  in  High-Tech  Companies 

In  the  mid-to  late  1 990s,  San  Francisco’s  rapid  employment 
growth  was  linked  to  the  City’s  position  as  a regional  center,  its 
close  proximity  to  Silicon  Valley,  and  its  diverse  and  highly  skilled 
labor  force. 

In  the  mid-1990s,  San  Francisco  began  to  experience  a new 
phenomenon;  it  became  a center  for  the  emerging  multimedia 
industry.  These  new  tech  companies  took  advantage  of  the 
resources  of  the  existing  artist  community  in  South  of  Market,  the 
technical  expertise  of  Silicon  Valley  and  the  availability  of  appro- 
priate space.  Internet  companies  were  often  started  informally. 
Company  principals  did  not  need  or  want  traditional  office  space, 
nor  initially,  could  they  afford  it.  The  new  high-tech  multimedia 
companies  started  to  lease  low  cost  space  in  warehouses  South 
of  Market.  Because  of  the  low  rental  costs  and  the  large  open 
warehouse  floor  plates,  these  businesses  had  the  flexibility 
needed  to  respond  to  rapid  employment  growth  and  the  ability  to 
wire  and  rewire  computer  hardware  easily. 

San  Francisco  and  the  Bay  Area  acted  as  an  incubator  as  new 
companies  started  to  grow.  While  Internet  and  other  high-tech 
companies  started  out  as  small  businesses,  many  of  them  began 
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to  attract  funding.  In  1996,  venture  capital  (VC)  companies 
provided  about  $ 1 0 billion  to  Internet  and  other  high-tech  start-up 
companies  in  San  Francisco.  Funding  continued  at  about  that 
level  until  1 998,  \vhen  the  funding  rose  20  percent  to  $ 1 2 billion, 
even  though  many  of  the  companies  were  not  generating  any 
profit.  (Figure  2. 1 .2)  The  amount  of  venture  capital  funding 
continued  to  rise  and  many  new  high-tech  companies  started  to 
grow  very  rapidly,  hiring  staff  and  leasing  more  office  space.  In 
1 999,  VC  funding  rose  to  $40  billion.  In  2000,  the  last  year  for 
which  we  have  complete  information,  VC  funding  exceeded  $50 
billion  for  start-up  companies  in  San  Francisco.  This  funding 
allowed  the  expansion  of  the  high-tech  office  space.  The 
reported  leasing  activity  increased  from  about  0.5  million  square 
feet  to  4.25  million  square  feet. 

In  San  Francisco,  as  in  Silicon  Valley  and  other  parts  of  the 
country,  there  was  a boom  in  the  incubation  and  development  of 
high-tech  companies.  Given  the  limited  supply  of  warehouse 
space  and  the  growing  demand  for  office  space  conversions  for 
high-tech  companies,  rents  began  to  increase  significantly. 

Historically,  warehouses  were  used  for  storage,  light  and  heavy 
industrial  uses  and  also  storage  related  to  maritime  uses.  How- 
ever, beginning  in  the  mid  1 990s,  office  vacancy  rates  throughout 
the  City  started  to  fall  as  a result  of  the  fast  growth  of  profes- 
sional services  as  well  as  high-tech  and  multimedia  businesses. 
As  the  multimedia  companies  started  to  grow,  they  were  often 


High-Tech  Leasing  Activity  vs.  Venture  Capital  Fundraising 


Figure  2. 1 .2  High  Tech  Leasing  Activity  vs.  Venture  Capital  Funding 


able  to  outbid  PDR  companies  for  warehouse  spaces.  As  a 
result,  many  PDR  companies  were  forced  to  move  to  other 
districts,  leave  San  Francisco  or  they  were  forced  to  close  down. 

Office  Development 

Beginning  in  1986,  Prop  M established  an  annual  limit  for  new 
office  space.  This  limit  allowed  for  the  annual  approval  of 

475.000  square  feet  of  new  office  space  per  year  through  1998, 
and  950,000  square  feet  per  year  thereafter.  The  950,000  square 
feet  total  is  split  between  small  and  large  projects.  In  a given 
year,  75,000  square  feet  is  allotted  to  small  office  projects 
between  25,000  and  50,000  square  feet.  For  large  office  projects 

50.000  square  feet  or  greater,  a total  of  875,000  square  feet  is 
allotted  per  year.  Between  1995-2001,  the  City  approved  22 
small  office  projects  and  34  large  office  projects.  Ten  of  the 
small  and  1 1 of  the  large  office  projects  have  been  approved  in 
eastern  neighborhoods  outside  of  the  downtown  districts. 

Live/Work  Boom 

Many  live/work  units  have  been  constructed  in  San  Francisco 
over  the  last  decade.  Initially,  the  live/work  designation  was 
created  in  the  Planning  and  Building  Codes  to  provide  affordable 
spaces  in  which  artists  could  live  and  work.  It  permitted  artists 
the  opportunity  to  legalize  their  live/work  spaces.  These  struc- 
tures were  located  primarily  in  industrial  districts.  Many  of  these 
spaces  had  been  converted  from  vacant  warehouse  structures, 
but  they  could  not  meet  the  residential  requirements  of  either  the 
Planning  or  Building  Codes.  The  original  intent  of  teh  live/work 
designation  was  to  allow  the  consideration  of  these  affordable 
units  as  convenient  rather  than  residential  use  so  that  they  would 
be  legal. 

The  year  1989  marked  the  beginning  of  a very  strong  period  of 
live/work  development.  (Figure  2. 1 .4)  The  live/work  units  are 
concentrated  in  the  Eastern  Neighborhoods.  (Figure  2.1.3)  In  the 
1990s,  developers  began  to  construct  new  live/work  projects  on 
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vacant  lots,  or  demolish  structures  and  construct  new  live/work 
units  throughout  the  Eastern  Neighborhoods.  By  2001, 1,860 
units  were  constructed  or  converted  and  2,3 1 4 additional  units 
were  approved  but  not  yet  constructed.  Assuming  all  units  for 
which  permits  have  been  issued  are  constructed,  a total  of  4,174 
live/work  units  may  be  constructed  throughout  all  industrial  areas 
in  the  City  (Figure  2. 1 .3).  Most  of  these  units  have  been  built  or 
may  be  constructed  in  the  South  of  Market,  the  Inner  Mission 
and  in  the  Central  Waterfront  districts.  Many  of  them  do  not 
house  working  artists  and  most  are  not  considered  affordable  by 
a majority  of  San  Francisco  residents. 

Often  construction  of  live/work  units  has  come  at  the  cost  of 
losing  land  for  other  uses.  This  includes  industrially  zoned  land, 
which  has  supported  PDR  uses.  In  addition,  new  loft  residents 
are  often  at  odds  with  their  PDR  neighbors.  PDR  companies 
may  create  noise,  emissions  and  require  truck  loading  and 
unloading  at  odd  hours. 


Total  LIveAWork  Units  Completed  1987-2000 


Figure  2. 1 . 4 Total  LiveAVork  Units  Completed  1987-2000 


Increase  in  Overall  Housing 
Production,  but  Limited  Affordable 
Housing 

Since  1981,  there  has  been  a net  increase  of  22,592  housing  units 
in  San  Francisco,  with  the  greatest  amount  of  housing  con- 
structed in  a single  year  in  1989,  when  there  was  a net  gain  of 
2,345  units.  The  City  has  issued  building  permits  for  3 1 ,460 
housing  units  and  from  1 98 1 until  the  present,  25,205  housing 
units  have  been  constructed. 

Most  of  the  existing  housing  stock  and  new  housing  constructed 
in  San  Francisco  is  not  affordable  to  the  majority  of  people  who 
reside  in  the  city.  While  some  affordable  units  have  been  con- 
structed in  San  Francisco  and  will  continue  to  be  constructed,  the 
majority  of  residential  units  will  be  offered  at  market  rate. 

The  State  Office  of  Housing  and  Community  Development 
(HCD)  and  the  Association  of  Bay  Area  Governments  (ABAG) 
set  housing  production  targets  for  San  Francisco  for  both  afford- 
able housing  and  market  rate  housing.  (Figure  2.1.5)  San 
Francisco’s  actual  housing  production  is  below  the  1 999  and  2000 
targets,  for  affordable  housing  , while  the  goal  for  above  moder- 
ate was  exceeded.  The  target  for  total  housing  production  in 
1 999  and  2000  was  5,433  units.  Only  2,887  units  were  actually 
constructed,  the  vast  majority  of  which  (2,515)  were  at  market 
rate  levels,  primarily  for  residents  earning  more  than  120  percent 
of  the  area  median  income.  The  construction  of  units  meeting 
the  needs  for  Very  Low,  Low.  and  Moderate  Income  levels 
varied  between  6.3  percent  and  14.5  percent  of  production 
targets  for  1999-2000.  In  order  to  meet  the  overall  1999-2006 
production  targets  for  housing  at  all  income  levels,  a significant 
number  of  affordable  residential  units  must  be  constructed. 
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ABAG/HCD  Housing  Needs  Determination  and  Actual 
Housing  Production  1999-2000 

HCDABAG 
HOUSING  NS)S 
DETERMINATION 

ACTUAL  HOUSING 
PRODUCTION 

Income  Level 

2 Year  Production 
Targets  (1999  & 
2000) 

1999  & 2000 

Percentage  of 
Targets 
Achieved 

Very  Low  {50%  of  AMI) 

1,398 

203 

14.5% 

Low  (80%  of  AMI) 

567 

75 

13.2% 

Moderate  (120%  of  AMI) 

1,504 

94 

6.3% 

Abo\e  Moderate  (Market 
Rate) 

— 

1,963 

2,515 

128.1% 

TOTALS 

5,433 

2,887 

53.1% 

Major  corporations  started  to  lay  off  employees,  and  the 
nation’s  unemployment  rates  grew.  Finally,  The  National 
Bureau  of  Economic  Research,  on  November  26,  2001, 
reported  that  the  US  Economy  had  fallen  into  recession 
and  had  actually  been  in  a recession  since  March  2001. 
The  recession  ended  the  nation’s  10-year  period  of 
exceptional  growth. 


San  Francisco’s  unemployment  rate  grew  from  4.2 
percent  in  May  200 1 to  6. 1 percent  in  November  200 1 . 
While  in  the  late  1990s,  San  Francisco’s  unemployment 
rate  was  below  that  of  the  State  and  regional  levels,  the 
City’s  unemployment  rate  now  exceeds  the  State’s  5.8 
percent  unemployment  rate  and  the  nation’s  5.7  percent 
unemployment  rate.  In  addition,  the  Job  growth  rate 
projected  for  2000  through  2010  is  lower  than  the  1995  - 
2000  period.  Since  Spring  200 1 . profits  have  declined 
and  many  companies  have  increased  layoffs.  The 
steepness  of  the  downturn  continued  to  increase  in  the 
fourth  quarter  of  200 1 . 


Figure  2. 1.5  -4BAG/HCD  Housing  Needs  Determination  1999-June2006 


Recent  Downturn  in 
National  and  Local  Economy 


After  a period  of  sustained  growth  from  the  mid  1990s  through 
2000,  the  local  economy  abruptly  reversed  its  course.  In  the 
spring  of  200 1 , the  economic  bubble  burst.  Many  of  the  Internet 
companies  depended  on  constant  inflow  of  venture  capital  for 
company  growth  and  development.  A number  of  dot-com 
companies  went  out  of  business  as  their  costs  continued  to  rise, 
but  not  their  funding.  Initially  the  impact  focused  on  the  high-tech 
sector.  Many  high-tech  company  stock  valuations  on  the  New 
York  and  Nasdaq  stock  markets  tell.  Drops  in  market  values 
affected  individual  and  institutional  investors. 


Another  major  blow  to  San  Francisco’s  economy  was  the 
September  11,  2001  terrorist  attacks  in  New  York  and  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  These  and  related  events  have  further  eroded  busi- 
ness and  leisure  travel  to  San  Francisco.  Tourism  is  one  of  the 
City’s  largest  economic  engines,  this  slowdown  is  reducing  hotel, 
restaurant,  and  related  industry  income  and  municipal  taxes. 


Higher  Office  Vacancy  Rates 


The  economic  downturn  expanded  to  other  sectors,  affecting 
broad  segments  of  the  national  and  international  economy. 


As  a result  of  higher  unemployment  rates  and  office  closures, 

San  Francisco  has  experienced  an  increase  in  office  vacancy 
rates  and  a corresponding  decrease  in  asking  rents.  The  average 
vacancy  rate  for  both  Class  A and  Class  B office  space  by  the 
end  of  the  third  quarter  of  200 1 was  almost  1 2 percent  and  the 
average  rent  decreased  from  a high  of  about  $75.00  in  2000  to 
$45.83.  The  dramatic  changes  began  in  the  third  quarter,  and  the 
increased  vacancies  and  decreased  rents  are  expected  to  be- 
come steeper.  In  the  third  quarter  of  2001,  ottice  vacancy  rates 
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were  estimated  at  14  percent  for  downtown  Class  “A”  office 
space  and  up  to  18  percent  for  Class  “ B”  office  spaces  outside 
of  the  downtown.  (Figure  2.2. 1 ) 

On  December  28,  2001.  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle  Business 
Section  quoted  Grubb  and  Ellis  statistics  for  the  cost  of  rents  and 
the  vacancy  rates  for  office  space  in  the  Central  Business 
District  and  the  SoMa  areas.  According  to  this  article,  the 
Central  Business  District  of  San  Francisco  experienced  a 51 
percent  drop  in  cost  per  square  foot  and  an  increase  in  vacancy 
from  four  percent  in  December  2000  to  16  percent  in  December 
2001 . An  even  more  dramatic  change  in  cost  and  vacancy  took 
place  in  the  SoMa.  Grubb  and  Ellis  reported  a 67  percent  decline 
in  rents  and  a rise  from  ten  percent  to  46  percent  vacancy  for 
the  SoMa  during  the  same  time  period.  Unlike  the  falling  prices 
and  the  rising  number  of  vacancies  for  office  space  in  the  City, 
the  vacancy  rate  and  cost  per  square  foot  for  PDR  has  remained 
stable  during  this  same  time  period.  (See  discussion  in  Chapter  4) 

Decline  in  Building  Permit 
Applications  for  Major  Projects 


Another  indicator  of  the  change  in  the  local  economy  that  can  be 
measured  is  building  permit  activity  in  San  Francisco.  The  table 
below  (figure  2.2.2)  shows  a significant  reduction  in  building 


Figure  2.2. 1 Vacancy  Rates  vs.  Asking  Rents  for  Office  Space 


permit  activity  in  the  City  for  the  six-month  period  of  April  to 
October  2000,  compared  to  the  same  period  in  2001 . This  period 
was  selected  because  the  economic  slowdown  started  in  March 
2001 . The  selected  period  reflects  the  economic  shift  in  the  local 
economy. 

The  largest  reduction  in  building  permit  application  activity  in  this 
period  was  for  new  office  construction.  The  total  number  of 
building  permit  applications  for  office  developments  decreased 
dramatically,  down  75  percent,  in  the  period  from  April  to  Octo- 
ber 2000  compared  to  the  same  period  in  2001 . While  there  was 
a reduction  in  building  permit  applications  for  residential  construc- 
tion, it  was  significantly  less  than  office.  Housing  construction  is 
not  as  effected  as  office  construction,  in  part  because  of  the 
pent-up  demand  for  housing  in  San  Francisco,  the  strong  market, 
and  a reduction  in  interest  rates.  (Figure  2.2.2) 

Home  Sale  Prices 

After  a long  period  of  growth,  home  prices  in  the  nine  Bay  Area 
Counties  have  started  to  come  down.  Average  home  prices  went 
from  a median  sale  price  of  $386,000  in  March  2001,  to  a median 
price  of  $366,000  in  October,  2001.  In  San  Francisco,  prices 
remained  relatively  stable  during  the  same  period.  They  actually 


April  - 
October 
2000 

April- 

October 

2001 

Percent 

Change 

Office  Buildings 

Building  Permit 
Applications 

24 

6 

-75 

Estimated 
Construction  Cost 

$297 

million 

$39  million 

-86 

Residential  Units 

Building  Permit 
Applications 

186 

133 

-28 

Estimated 
Construction  Cost 

$210 

million 

$79  million 

-15 

Figure  2.2.2  Building  Application  Submittals  for  Lvurge  Office  Projects 
and  Residential  Projects 
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increased  0.2  percent  from  $489,000  to  a median  price  of 
$490,000.  While  there  is  a regional  trend  for  home  prices  to  drop, 
there  may  be  a lag  in  San  Francisco  and  some  other  Bay  Area 
cities. 

Apartment  Rental  Cost 

During  the  late  1990s  and  into  2000,  the  average  cost  to  rent  an 
apartment  in  San  Francisco  skyrocketed.  Average  rent  for  a 
two-bedroom  apartment  rose  by  20  percent  from  1998  to  1999 
and  25  percent  from  1999  to  2000.  (Figure  2.2.3) 

What  is  surprising  is  that  after  the  year  2000,  for  the  first  time  in 
years,  rental  vacancy  rates  have  increased,  rents  have  dropped 
and  potential  tenants  can  negotiate  with  landlords  over  the  terms 
of  their  tenancies.  Metro  Rent  reported  a reduction  in  apartment 
rental  costs  in  San  Francisco  over  the  last  year  even  though  the 
rate  of  housing  production  had  remained  stable  in  the  same 
period.  (Figure  2.2.4) 


Average  Reduction  in  Rental  Costs  for  Apartments 
in  San  Francisco 

November  2001  - November  2000^ 

Apartment 

Size 

Average 
Rent. 
Nov.  2000 

Average 

Rent 

Nov.  2001 

Rent 

Reduction 
from  Nov. 
2000 
(Percent) 

Studio 

$1,367 

$1,131 

- 17 

One  Bedroom 

$2,128 

$1,660 

- 22 

Two  Bedroom 

$2,692 

$2,197 

- 18 

Three  Bedroom 

$3,320 

$2,770 

- 17 

All  Sizes 
Average  Rent 

$2,377 

$1,940 

- 18 

^ Source:  METRO  Renl.  San  Franci.sco.  1 1/l/Ql  - 1 1/30/0) 


Figure  2.2.4  Reduction  in  Rental  Costs  for  Apartments  in  San 
Francisco 


Average  Rental  Cost  of  a Tw  o-Bedroom  Apartment 


1991  1992  1993  1994  1995  1996  1997  1998  1999  2000  IMov. 

2001 


^ Source:  METRO  Rent.  San  l i.inci.sco.  I l/l/QI  - I lOO/OI 

Figure  2.2.3  Average  Rental  Cost  of  a fwo-Bedroom  Apartment 
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Land  Use  Changes  in  the 
Eastern  Neighborhoods 


Over  the  past  five  to  six  years,  and  until  very  recently,  the  value  of  real  estate  in  San  Francisco  increased 
tremendously.  Land  for  housing  and  office  development  in  the  City  is  limited  and  expensive  and  development 
was  perceived  as  cumbersome  and  risky.  Developers  looking  for  land — initially  to  accommodate  residential 
projects,  and  then  office  buildings— began  to  acquire  lots  in  industrial  districts  once  primarily  occupied  by  PDR 
businesses.  Industrial  buildings  and  warehouses  were  converted  to  office  space  and  homes. 

Permissive  zoning  in  the  industrially  zoned  areas  has  always  allowed  a variety  of  non-PDR  uses,  During  the 
boom  of  the  late  1990s,  the  balance  shifted  between  PDR  uses  and  other  uses  in  these  areas,  including  big  box 
retail,  live/work  units,  multimedia,  dot-com  and  high-end  loft  style  office  spaces.  Many  of  these  newcomers  are 
able  to  pay  higher  rents.  Competition  for  space  in  the  Eastern  Neighborhoods  was  difficult  for  PDR  businesses, 
which  often  cannot  afford  the  higher  rents  of  the  residential  and  office  marketplace.  As  a result,  some  disruption 
of  the  PDR  businesses  and  the  PDR  business  clusters  has  occurred  on  industrially  zoned  land.  The  zoning  in 
non-industrial  districts  often  precludes  these  businesses  from  locating  elsewhere  in  San  Francisco.  The  interim 
Industrial  Protection  Zone  adopted  by  the  Planning  Commission  in  August  1 999  attempted  to  protect,  for  a 
limited  period  of  time,  some  of  the  remaining  industrial  lands  from  the  influx  of  housing. 
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Figure  3.1.1  Generalized  Land  Use  in  the  Eastern  Neighborhoods  - 2001 


.anduse 


Residential 

Mixed/Residential 

Cultural/Inst- /Edu- 

Office 
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Industrial 

Mixed  Use 
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Current  Land  Use  Patterns 


The  Eastern  Neighborhoods  have  the  widest  mix  of  uses  in  the 
City.  Residential,  office,  retail,  production,  distribution,  and  repair 
establishments  coexist.  Uses  are  mixed  both  horizontally  and 
vertically,  so  the  same  parcel  may  contain  offices,  retail  space, 
some  production,  distribution,  and  repair  (PDR)  activities  and 
even  housing.  Figure  3.1.1  shows  interplay  of  uses  by  illustrating 
the  dominant  activity  on  each  parcel.  The  individual  maps  that 
follow  (office,  residential,  PDR,  cultural,  institutional,  retail/ 
entertainment,  medical  and  visitor)  disaggregate  the  many  layers 
of  uses  or  activities  that  form  the  generalized  land  use  map. 

Each  of  these  maps  shows  each  lot  that  contains  establishments 
of  a certain  land  use  of  any  size. 


Residential 


The  land  use  map  (Figure  3.1.1)  and  the  residential  use  map 
(Figure  3.1.2)  show  housing  units  in  the  Eastern  Neighborhoods 
in  March  2001 . Of  the  23,000  parcels  that  comprise  this  area, 
about  14,000  contain  at  least  one  unit  of  housing.  The  combined 
number  of  units  on  these  lots  is  over  4 1 ,000  units.  The  vast 
majority  of  these  units  exist  in  predominantly  residential  areas 
such  as  portions  of  the  Mission,  Visitacion  Valley,  and  South 
Bayshore.  Live/work  projects,  however,  comprise  the  bulk  of 
units  built  since  about  1 996.  These  units  have  been  built  in 
industrial  areas. 


Figure  3. 1 .2  Location  of  Residential  Units  in  the  Eastern 
Neighborhoods  - 2001 
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Although  the  new  residents  in  the 
industrial  areas  may  have  originally 
appreciated  lower  housing  costs  and 
the  unique  location,  some  are  now 
complaining  about  the  lack  of  neigh- 
borhood amenities  as  well  as  the 
noises,  odors,  and  the  hustle  and  bustle 
of  industrial  activities  in  close  proxim- 
ity to  their  homes. 

Production,  Distribution,  Repair  (PDR) 

Outside  the  residential  areas  of  the  Mission  and  South  Bayshore, 
PDR  activities  occupy  the  largest  amount  of  space  in  the  Eastera 
Neighborhoods:  almost  20  million  sq.  ft.  (Figure  3.1.3) 

Although  office  and  residential  uses  have  been  migrating  to  the 
Eastern  Neighborhoods  for  the  past  six  years,  these  are  not  yet 
the  dominant  uses.  It  is  worth  noting  that  the  PDR  businesses 
that  were  able  to  hold  onto  their  space  in  the  last  few  years  fared 
relatively  well  during  the  period  of  economic  prosperity.  These 
PDR  businesses  hired  additional  staff.  When  office  vacancy 
rates  began  to  rise  due  to  the  slowdown  of  Internet  start-ups, 
industrial  vacancy  rates  remained  low.  The  average  vacancy 


Percent  of  Built  Commercial  Space  Occupied  by  Each  Sector 
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Figure  3. 1.3  Percent  of  Built  Commercial  Space  Occupied  by  Each 
Sector 


rate  ranges  from  2 to  3.5  percent  for  typical  industrial  space. 

Due  to  the  very  limited  and  shrinking  supply,  demand  for  indus- 
trial and  warehouse  space  remained  quite  high  until  recently.  The 
average  size  of  a PDR  business  is  about  10,000  sq.  ft.  and  the 
average  monthly  lease  rate  for  industrial  building  space  is  just 
over  $1.00  per  sq.  ft. 
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Land  Area  Acreage  by  Land  Use 

Neighborhood 

Office 

Production/ 

Distribution/ 

Repair 

Retaii/ 

Entertainment/ 

Tourism 

Cuiturai/ 

institutionai 

Non-Residentiai  Residentiai 
Mixed  Use 

Mixed 

Residentiai 

Open 

Space 

Vacant 

Total 

Mission 

19 

84 

51 

33 

30 

268 

48 

15 

23 

571 

South  Bayshore 

25 

434 

35 

75 

81 

416 

40 

319 

226 

1,651 

ShowpiaceSq./ 

CentraiWaterfront 

32 

270 

20 

31 

164 

168 

19 

24 

37 

765 

SoMa 

52 

113 

29 

16 

48 

58 

27 

7 

54 

404 

Visitacion 

Vaiiey 

1 

44 

6 

7 

1 

183 

4 

7 

18 

271 

Totai 

129 

945 

141 

162 

324 

1,093 

138 

372 

358 

3,662 

Figure  3.1 .4  Land  Area  Acreage  by  Land  Use 


Office 

Office  is  second  largest  non-residential  activity  in  the  Eastern 
Neighborhoods  and  occupies  about  1 1 .5  million  sq.  ft.  of  space. 

It  is  especially  concentrated  in  the  Transbay/Rincon  Hill  areas  but 
it  also  exists  throughout  the  larger  SoMa  district.  (Figure  3. 1 .6) 

The  type  of  office  space  that  came  on  the  market  in  the  last 
three  to  four  years  differs  tremendously  throughout  the  Eastern 
Neighborhoods.  Most  of  the  new  space  was  either  new  con- 
struction or  the  highly  sought  after  warehouse  conversion.  The 
adaptive  re-use  of  older  industrial  warehouses  involved  enhancing 
and  upgrading  the  existing  open  floor  plans,  high  ceilings,  historic 


Profiles  of  Community 


walls  and  historic  fagades.  The  new  construction  tried  to  emu- 
late the  conversions  with  large  open  floor  plans,  exposed  infra- 
structure, and  high  ceilings. 


As  of  1999.  the  trend  favoring  industrial-style  office  space  lured 
large  office  tenants  away  from  downtown  and  southward  into 
SoMa,  south  of  Division  Street  into  the  northeastern  part  of  the 
Mission,  and  into  the  Central  Waterfront.  This  decentralization  of 
the  downtown  coincided  with  the  high  demand  for  office  space 
generated  by  start-ups  as  well  as  more  established  Internet  firms 
and  the  seemingly  limitless  venture  capital  investments  in  Bay 
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Figure  3.1 .6  Location  of  PDR  in  the  Eastern  Neighborhoods 


Area  fiiTns.  It  also  came  at  a time  when  the  interim  Industrial 

Protection  Zone  precluded  additional  live/work  development  on 

certain  industrially  zoned  lands.  ^ 

The  migration  of'  office  space  away  from  Market  Street  created  ^ " 

yet  another  juxtaposition  of  uses  and  rental  rates  in  the  Eastern 

Neighborhoods.  By  early  2000,  rents  for  office  space  ranged 

from  $40/sq.  ft.  to  $85/sq.  ft.  while  vacancies  were  less  than 

three  percent.  Such  a scenario  directly  impacted  the  lease  rates 

and  land  values  of  adjacent  non-office  uses  in  industrially  zoned 

areas. 


These  all  have  changed.  By  the  final  days  of  2001,  the  office 
vacancy  rate  in  South  of  Market  was  over  45  percent  and  rental 
rates  averaged  $22/sq.ft.  for  office  space.  Rents  fell  most 
dramatically  in  office  space  furthest  from  the  downtown  core. 
Convenient  transit  options,  support  services,  and  daytime  ameni- 
ties for  employees  are  highly  sought  after  when  businesses  are 
looking  for  space  to  buy  or  lease.  Falling  rents  and  high  vacancy 
rates  attract  businesses  back  to  space  closer  to  these  desirable 
downtown  core  amenities. 
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Figure  3. 


1 .6  Location  of  Offices  in  the  Eastern  Neighborhoods 


The  average  office  space 
size  in  the  Eastern  Neigh- 
borhoods is  about  7,500  sq. 
ft.  Other  than  the  large 
newer  office  developments, 
most  office  space  in  this 
area  serves  smaller  busi- 
nesses or  is  accessory  to  a 
larger  retail  or  PDR  use. 

Retail 

Retail/entertainment  and  visitor  activities  occupy  over  7.5  million 
sq.  ft.  of  space  within  the  Eastern  Neighborhoods  and  are  found 
primarily  along  neighborhood  commercial  corridors.  (Figure 
3.1.7) 

The  role  of  retail  in  the  SoMa  is  not  as  large  as  it  is  in  the  Mis- 
sion. Retail  establishments  in  the  Eastern  Neighborhoods  aver- 
age about  5,000  sq.  ft.  and  vary  from  the  local  serving  neighbor- 
hood grocer  to  the  larger  regional  clothing  or  furniture  store. 
There  are  also  many  large  and  small  restaurants,  bars  and  cafes. 
The  most  notable  influx  of  new  retail  has  come  in  the  fonn  of 
eating  and  drinking  establishments.  Retail  rental  rates  increased 
with  the  general  rise  in  real  estate  value  in  San  Francisco.  In  the 
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Figures. 1,7  Location  of  Retail  in  the  Eastern  Neighborhoods 


Figure  3.1.8  Location  of  Visitor  Sector  in  the  Eastern  Neighborhoods 
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Mission,  for  example,  rental  rates  range  from  $0.30  per  sq.  ft. 
per  month  for  leases  held  over  10  years,  to  $3.00  per  sq.ft,  per 
month  for  restaurant  spaces  acquired  at  the  height  of  the  eco- 
nomic boom.  Rents  as  of  the  end  of  2001  have  fallen  to  an 
average  of  $ 1 .50  per  sq.ft,  per  month  for  retail  space  along 
Mission  Street  or  Valencia  Street. 

Industrial  Land  Shrinkage 
Over  the  Past  50  Years 

San  Francisco  industrial  lands  have  changed  and  shrunk  over 
time.  (Figure  3.2.1)  Different  uses  have  been  given  priority  for 
development  due  to  the  changing  needs  of  the  City  and  its 


1 


1 


* Figures  are  for 
industrial  land  as 
a percentage  of  city's 
total  developable 
land  area 


Less 


Mixed 

and 


Land  for  Industrial  Use  In  San  Francisco 
1970  - 1999 


San  Francisco  Planning  Oepartmont 
Oclobcr  2001 


Figure  3.2.1  Industrial  Lands  Shrinkage,  1970-1999 
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citizens.  Often  the  industrial  areas  were  seen  as  the  “leftover" 
use  in  the  overall  planning  of  San  Francisco’s  future.  Fifteen 
percent  of  San  Francisco’s  buildable  land  has  zoning  which 
permits  industrial  uses.  Over  half  of  that  land  has  been  pro- 
grammed through  a variety  of  land  use  plans  for  activities  which 
are  generally  not  production,  distribution,  or  repair. 

The  Industrial  Protection  Zones,  introduced  as  Interim  Controls  in 
August  1 999,  divided  the  remaining  non-programmed  seven 
percent  of  industrially  zoned  land  between  that  which  would  be 
protected  and  that  which  could  be  used  to  increase  the  City’s 
housing  supply.  Since  1999.  only  4.5  percent  of  the  City’s 
industrial  land  remains  to  serve  the  needs  of  the  PDR  sector  in 
San  Francisco.  If  this  4.5  percent  is  further  reduced,  most  PDR 
businesses  will  find  it  difficult  to  locate  in  San  Francisco.  This  is 
the  last  remaining  industrially  zoned  land.  Space  and  land  for 
other  uses,  appropriately  zoned,  exist  in  other  areas  of  San 
Francisco. 


Programmed  Land 

A substantial  portion  of  San  Francisco’s  historically  industrial  land 
has  been  programmed  for  other  uses.  About  eight  percent  of  San 
Francisco’s  total  land  is  contained  in  Mission  Bay,  South  Beach, 
Hunter’s  Point  Shipyard,  or  is  controlled  by  the  Port  of  San 
Francisco.  (Figure  3.3.1)  Programmed  development  in  these 
areas  will  dramatically  change  the  landscape  of  San  Francisco 
and  will  alter  the  mix  of  land  uses  in  and  around  the  Eastern 
Neighborhoods.  The  greatest  impact  of  these  plans  will  be  in  the 
area  around  the  waterfront  south  of  downtown.  The  plans 
described  below  will  take  place  on  land  that  historically  supported 
maritime  and  other  PDR  activities. 

Transbay  Survey  Area  and  Rincon  Hill 

The  San  Francisco  Redevelopment  Agency,  in  coordination  with 
the  San  Francisco  Planning  Department,  has  developed  and 
adopted  a land  use  and  urban  design  concept  plan  for  the 
Transbay  Survey  Area  (Figure  3.3. 1 ) and  the  Rincon  Hill  area. 

The  ultimate  goal  is  to  use  a strong,  recognizable  urban  form  to 
foster  a pedestrian-oriented  place  to  live  and  work.  Transbay  will 
serve  as  a portal  to  the  City,  with  regional  views  for  its  residents. 
Planners  hope  to  utilize  its  strategic  location— just  south  of 
Market  Street  and  north  of  Mission  Bay — to  link  the  major 
modes  of  transportation  (the  Bay  Bridge,  highways,  buses  and 
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the  train)  to  the  existing  retail,  financial,  multimedia,  cultural, 
residential,  and  waterfront  uses  of  San  Francisco.  In  1998,  the 
Redevelopment  Agency  removed  Rincon  Hill  from  its  Transbay 
Survey  Area  and  assigned  the  Planning  Department  the  task  of 
examining  Rincon  Hill’s  zoning,  height  and  bulk  regulations. 

These  changes  will  facilitate  increased  opportunities  for  both 
residential  and  commercial  uses. 

The  Redevelopment  Agency  is  currently  working  on  a redevelop- 
ment plan  and  design  plan  for  the  Transbay  Survey  Area.  The 
projected  distribution  of  land  uses  within  the  Transbay  Survey 
Area  includes:  4,670  dwelling  units;  355,440  sq.fr.  of  retail  space; 
1 , 1 84,590  sq.ft,  of  office  space;  and  475,600  square  footage  of 
hotel  space.  The  Rincon  Hill  rezoning  effort  could  create  the 
potential  for  4,500  dwelling  units  and  500,000  sq.ft,  of  office  and 
other  commercial  space. 

Port  of  San  Francisco 

The  Port  of  San  Francisco  has  adopted  a Waterfront  Land  Use 
Plan  for  the  port  property  along  the  waterfront.  {Figure  3.3. 1 ) 

The  South  Beach/China  Basin  portion  of  the  Waterfront  Land 
Use  Plan  extends  from  Pier  IVA  to  Mariposa  Street.  Existing 
land  use  activities  nearby  include:  Pacific  Bell  Park;  South 
Beach,  a residential  and  commercial  neighborhood;  and  the  Pier 
50  Port  maintenance  facility.  This  former  industrial  area  is  well 
on  its  way  to  becoming  a vibrant  mixed-use  residential  commu- 
nity. The  new  light-rail,  open  space  improvements,  public- 
oriented  activities,  and  economic  strength  of  the  supporting 
commercial  establishments  help  link  this  neighborhood  with  the 
rest  of  the  City  and  the  waterfront.  They  also  help  maintain 
much  valued  maritime  uses  and  promote  a pedestrian-oriented 
and  transit  friendly  neighborhood. 

Recent  projects  and  works  in  progress  in  this  area  include:  the 
Brannan  Street  Wharf-Bayfront  Park  along  the  Embarcadero 
from  Piers  30-38;  the  Bryant  Street  Pier  cruise  ship  terminal  and 
hotel;  the  China  Basin  Shoreline  Park;  and  the  MUNI  Metro 
extension. 


The  Southern  Waterfront  subarea  of  the  Waterfront  Land  Use 
Plan  extends  from  Mariposa  Street  to  India  Basin.  The  current 
activities  and  existing  patterns  in  this  area  include:  San  Francisco 
D17  Dock;  the  MUNI  yard  Western  Pacific  site;  Pier  72  expan- 
sion; Pier  80  active  deep-water  cargo  teiminal;  Pier  70  DPT 
impound  yard;  Moscone  Center  Operations;  various  industrial 
uses,  and  some  vacant  land.  The  vision  for  the  area  is  to  expand 
cargo  and  maritime  related  activities,  restore  some  natural 
habitats,  improve  public  access  routes  and  create  additional 
recreation  spaces.  Interim  uses  will  be  allowed  to  generate 
revenue. 

Recent  and  future  projects  in  the  Southern  Waterfront  include  the 
MUNI  Metro  extension  and  the  Pier  70  Opportunity  Area — a 
mixed-use  commercial  and  arts  development. 

Hunters  Point  Shipyard 

The  Hunters  Point  Shipyard  Redevelopment  Plan,  along  with  a 
companion  document  called  “Design  for  Development,”  was 
fonnulated  by  the  Redevelopment  Agency  with  the  Hunters  Point 
Shipyard  Citizens  Action  Committee  following  years  of  commu- 
nity planning  that  included  numerous  workshops  and  meetings. 

The  500  acres  of  peninsula  jutting  off  San  Francisco’s  eastern 
shoreline  had  been  created  as  bay  infill  during  the  rapid  wartime 
expansion  of  the  City.  (Figure  3.3. 1 ) 
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The  naval  shipyard  was  closed  in  1974,  causing  major  economic 
disruption  to  the  neighboring  Bayview  Hunters  Point  community. 
Until  then  the  shipyard  provided  a vital  source  of  livelihood  and 
job  training  to  this  predominantly  African  American  community. 
The  closure  also  left  a major  environmental  problem  for  the 
largely  industrial  lands  and  the  cost  of  clean-up  could  hamper  full 
re-use. 

The  Hunters  Point  Redevelopment  Plan  envisages  the  former 
shipyard  as  transforming  into  a vibrant  mini-city — with  places  to 
live,  work,  and  play.  A core  element  of  the  planned  community 
will  celebrate  the  Hunters  Point  African-Americans’  cultural, 
musical  and  entrepreneurial  legacy  at  the  shipyard.  Three  phases 
of  development,  covering  a period  of  25  years  to  the  year  2025, 
will  result  in  four  distinct,  yet  interdependent  districts:  Lockwood 
Landing,  a cultural  and  commercial  destination  with  mixed  uses 
along  the  water;  a film  and  media  production  district  that  will  take 
full  advantage  of  the  shipyard’s  expansive  industrial  structures; 
an  industrial  district  with  light  production  and  maritime  uses;  and 
the  Hill  Neighborhoods,  a primarily  residential  area  catering  to  a 
variety  of  income  levels. 
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The  Mission  Bay  Plan  (Figures  3.3.1,  3.3.2)  has  been  adopted 
and  is  being  carried  out  by  the  San  Francisco  Redevelopment 
Agency.  The  vision  for  this  future  neighborhood  is  one  of  a 
vibrant,  livable  community  with  a mix  of  housing  and  job  opportu- 
nities. The  new  campus  of  the  University  of  California,  San 
Francisco  will  be  the  centerpiece  of  Mission  Bay.  Land  use 
plans  include  allocations  for  the  biotech  and  medical  industries  as 
well  as  general  office,  retail  and  housing.  Housing  types  are 
planned  for  all  socio-economic  groups  and  services  like  daycare 
are  planned  as  well.  Attention  to  good  architectural  and  urban 
design  is  included  in  the  vision  of  this  transit  and  pedestrian 
oriented  community. 
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Mission  Bay  North  encompasses  land  between  Townsend,  Third 
Street,  Seventh  Street  and  Mission  Creek.  The  existing  uses  in 


Figure  3.3.2  Mission  Bay  Land  Use  Map 


this  neighborhood  consist  of  residential,  PDR  and  retail.  The 
authorized  development,  scheduled  to  take  place  over  the  next  30 
years,  consists  of  the  following:  500,000  sq.  ft.  commercial 
(including  office  space  exempted  from  the  City’s  annual  office 
development  limits);  5,000  sq.  ft.  neighborhood  serving  retail; 
3,000  units  of  housing  and  six  acres  of  open  space.  Major 
current  and  approved  projects  include:  1 ,9 1 6 units  of  housing; 
98,690  sq.  ft.  of  office  space;  137,885  sq.  ft.  of  retail  space  and 
13,312  sq.  ft.  allocated  for  other  uses.  Projects  currently  under 
review,  but  not  yet  approved,  are  245  units  of  housing  and  1,102 
sq.  ft.  retail. 
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Mission  Creek,  Seventh  Street,  Mariposa  and  the  waterfront 
delineate  Mission  Bay  South.  Development,  scheduled  to  occur 
over  the  next  30  years,  includes:  3,090  housing  units;  335,500  sq. 
ft.  of  retail;  5,953,000  sq.  ft.  of  office  (subject  to  the  City’s  annual 
office  development  limits);  and  2,650,000  sq.  ft.  devoted  to  the 
UCSF  campus.  Under  construction,  or  planned  for  the  near 
future,  are  562,236  sq.  ft.  office;  6,938  sq.  ft.  of  retail;  1 52,828 
sq.  ft.  of  research  & development  and  236,821  sq.  ft.  allocated 
for  other  uses. 
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Land  Use  Changes  in  the  Eastern  Neighborhood 


Land  Use  Changes  in  the  Eastern  Neighborhoods 


Current  and  Future 
Development 

Since  1 998.  builders  in  the  City  have  completed  500  major 
projects  in  the  Eastern  Neighborhoods.  CuiTently,  there  are  over 
300  projects  in  progress  and  300  parcels  with  proposed  projects 
that  may  take  shape  over  the  next  few  years.  These  parcels, 
with  their  changing  uses,  total  473  acres  of  land  or  12  percent  of 
the  Eastern  Neighborhoods.  When  added  to  the  pre-programmed 
lands  of  Transbay,  Mission  Bay,  Hunters  Point  and  the  Port, 
almost  2,300  acres  of  land  in  San  Francisco  has  been — or  upon 
approval,  will  be — subject  to  a major  change  in  use  and  occu- 
pancy. The  entire  body  of  land  known  as  the  Eastern  Neighbor- 
hoods is  almost  4,000  acres  or  just  over  5,700  acres  if  combined 
with  the  programmed  areas  mentioned  above.  Over  a third  of 
this  land  will  have  changed  in  use  or  composition  over  the  course 
of  the  next  two  decades. 

Recently  Completed  Projects 

Eighty  percent  of  the  major  projects  recently  completed  in  the 
Eastern  Neighborhoods  are  residential.  (Figure  3.4.2)  Of  these 
residential  projects,  over  1,500  units  or  63  percent  of  the  total 


units  built  since  1998  are  located  in  SoMa.  These  housing 
projects  in  SoMa  follow  the  pattern  of  the  Eastern  Neighbor- 
hoods overall  in  that  40  percent  of  its  units  are  live/work.  Of  the 
non-residential  projects  completed  in  the  past  four  years,  SoMa 
also  leads  in  development  activity.  Over  100  non-residential 
projects  were  added  to  the  existing  building  stock  over  the  past 
four  years  and  more  than  40  percent  are  in  SoMa.  Of  all  these 
newly  completed  developments,  office  is  the  most  common,  with 
PDR,  cultural,  institutional,  medical,  and  educational  uses  follow- 
ing in  order. 

Over  40  percent  of  the  projects  completed  within  the  past  four 
years  were  completed  in  1999,  the  high  point  of  recent  construc- 
tion activity  in  San  Francisco.  The  number  of  completed  projects 
slowed  down  almost  70  percent  by  2001.  (Figure  3.4.1) 


Figure  3.4. 1 Total  Projects  Completed  by  Year  in  the  Eastern  Neighbor- 
hoods 


Completed  Projects  by  Land  Use  1998-2001 


LAND  USE 

SOMA 

Mission 

Showplace 

Square/ 

Potrero 

Bayview 

Visitation 

Valley 

Total 

Total  in 
Eastern 
Neighbor- 
hoods 

Residential  Units 

63% 

9% 

12% 

11% 

1% 

100% 

2,545 

Office 

59% 

26% 

15% 

0% 

0% 

100% 

34 

Retail 

Production/Distribution/ 

53% 

32% 

0% 

16% 

0% 

100% 

19 

Repair 

Cultural/lnstitutional/ 

35% 
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30% 
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Figure  3.4,2  Projects  Completed  by  Land  Use 
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Projects  Approved  or  Under 
Construction 

Projects  not  yet  built,  but  already  approved,  can  be  expected  to 
be  completed  in  the  next  two  to  three  years.  The  volume  of 
projects  approved  indicates  continued  construction  activity  into 
the  near  future.  (Figures  3.4.3,  3.4.4,  3.4.5,  3.4.6)  Not  all  of 
these  project  are  for  new  construction.  Some  include  renova- 
tions of  existing  buildings  and  conversion  from  the  original  use  to 
either  residential  or  commercial.  Seventy  percent  of  approved 
development  is  for  residential  projects.  Almost  3,000  residential 
units  are  under  construction  and  about  900  of  these  projects  are 
live/work.  Although  almost  half  of  the  projects  are  in  South 
Bayshore,  SoMa  will  gain  the  most  new  units.  The  50  projects 
approved  or  under  construction  in  SoMa  are  higher  density 
projects  and  are  scheduled  to  yield  over  2,000  units.  Projects 
approved  or  under  construction  in  Bay  view  and  Visitacion  Valley 
are  nearly  all  for  single-family  homes.  Office,  retail  and  PDR 
developments  all  combine  to  share  the  remaining  30  percent  of 
approved  projects  or  under  construction. 


Residential  Projects  Approved  or  Under  Construction 

SoMa 

Mission 

Showplace 

Square 

South 

Bayshore 

Visitacion 

Valley 

Total 

Projects 

50 

36 

42 
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22 
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2176 
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333 
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24 
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Figure  3.4.3  Residential  Projects  Approved  or  Under  Construction 


Office  Projects  Under  Construction  or  Issued 

SOMA  Mission  Showplace  Sq  Bayview  Visitation  Valley  Total 

Projects 

16  5 5 3 0 29 

Figure  3.4.4  Office  Projects  Under  Construction  or  Issued 
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Land  Use  Changes  in  the  Eastern  Neighborhoods 
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Figure  3.4.8  Total  Projects  Filed  in  Planning  or  Building  Department., 
ll  Pending  Approval 


Projects  Under  Review 


In  addition  to  the  projects  approved,  under  construction,  and 
completed,  there  are  over  230  projects  in  the  Eastern  Neighbor- 
hoods currently  under  consideration  by  the  Planning  and  Building 
Departments.  (Figure  3.4.7)  There  are  also  about  50  projects  in 
the  very  earliest  stages  of  conception.  Project  sponsors  occa- 
sionally bring  their  ideas  before  planners  to  assess  their  projects’ 
feasibility.  Assessing  the  distribution  of  uses  for  these  projects 
within  the  Eastern  Neighborhoods  provides  a glimpse  of  changes 
that  could  occur  in  this  area  of  San  Francisco. 


Over  60  percent  of  the  projects  filed  or  initially  discussed  with  the 
Planning  Department  within  the  Eastern  Neighborhoods  contain 
at  least  one  unit  of  housing.  Only  15  percent  of  all  projects  filed 
or  initially  reviewed  are  office  projects.  The  remaining  25 
percent  of  the  project  applications  are  split  between  mixed-use, 
PDR,  retail,  churches,  schools,  parking  garages,  and  telecommu- 
nication centers.  Although  filing  of  project  applications  slowed 
down  significantly  by  the  end  of  200 1 , the  nature  of  the  projects 
filed  indicate  a will  to  build  and  especially  a will  to  continue 
building  housing  in  San  Francisco. 

If  the  project  has  been  filed  but  not  yet  approved  by  the  Building 
and  Planning  Departments,  the  project  sponsor  may  assess  the 
current  financial  risk  and  the  timing  and  decide  not  to  proceed. 
Since  the  downturn  of  the  economy  in  early  200 1 , completion  of 
projects  approved  or  even  under  construction  cannot  be  assumed. 
The  majority  of  projects  have  continued  through  the  development 
phases,  although  some  construction  projects  in  the  Eastern 
Neighborhoods  have  been  halted  or  postponed.  In  some  cases 
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20  Year  Projected  Growth  in  Employment 
in  San  Francisco 


Figure  3.5.1  20  Year  Projected  Growth  in  Employment  in  San  Francisco 

of  bad  foresight,  unwanted  existing  buildings  have  been  demol- 
ished, leaving  behind  an  empty  lot.  Some  new  buildings  are  now 
standing  empty  due  to  lack  of  demand. 


Projected  Growth  and 
Building  Capacity 


Taken  together,  existing  land  use,  programmed  land  use,  and 
projects  approved,  under  construction,  or  under  review  provide  a 
picture  of  the  changes  taking  place  in  the  distribution  of  activities 
within  the  Eastern  Neighborhoods.  To  further  assess  and 
anticipate  change,  planning  efforts  need  to  take  into  account  the 
regional  context  provided  by  the  Association  of  Bay  Area 
Governments  (ABAC).  This  regional  body  releases  projections 
of  household  and  employment  growth  every  two  years.  Consid- 
ering areas  that  have  been  programmed  for  new  development, 
including  Mission  Bay,  Transbay,  Hunters  Point,  and  the  existing 
zoning  in  other  areas,  there  is  current  capacity  to  meet  these 
needs  for  space.  Potential  build-out  in  an  area  is  based  on  lands 
that  are  occupied  at  5 percent  of  that  which  is  permitted  under 
current  zoning,  height  and  bulk  regulations.  However,  allocating 
this  growth  in  areas  where  housing  can  be  created  in  comfortable 
communities,  and  jobs  and  commerce  can  be  effectively  served 
by  transportation,  will  require  thoughtful  planning. 


Potential  Buildout  ot  Kesidentiai 
Units  by  2020 

Eastern  Neighborhoods 

8,662 

Downtown 
Programmed  Areas 
Rest  of  City 

5,792 

15,170 

3,251 

Total 

32,875 

Figure  3.5.2  Potential 
Buildout  of  Residential 
Units 


Projected  Demand  tor 
Residential  Units  by  2020 

Eastern  Neighborhoods 

3.925 

Downtown 
Rest  of  City 

2,332 

10,463 

Total 

16,720 

Figure  3.5.3  Projected 
Demand  for  Residential 
Units 


ABAC’S  Projections  2002  forecasts  an  increase  of  34.000  San 
Francisco  residents  from  2000  to  2020.  The  Planning  Depart- 
ment has  disaggregated  this  growth  to  specific  areas  of  the  City 
based  on  existing  development,  programmed  areas,  and  planned 
projects.  This  growth  would  result  in  the  need  for  over  1 7,000 
new  housing  units  Citywide,  or  almost  900  per  year.  About  4,000 
would  be  in  the  Eastern  Neighborhoods.  (Figure  3.5.2) 

Another  way  of  assessing  future  housing  need  is  that  used  by  the 
State.  As  described  in  Chapter  2,  the  California  Department  of 
Housing  and  Community  Development  (HCD)  has  calculated  an 
annual  need  for  San  Francisco  to  produce  about  2,700  new  units 
to  meet  projected  population  and  employment  growth  and  to 
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achieve  state  policy  goals  that  include  decreased  commuting. 
Considering  programmed  areas  and  current  zoning,  30,000  new 
units  could  be  accommodated  throughout  San  Francisco.  About 
6,000  units  could  be  accommodated  in  downtown,  about  1 5,200  in 
the  Programmed  Areas,  8,700  in  the  Eastern  Neighborhoods,  and 
3,300  in  the  rest  of  the  city.  (Figure  3.5.2)  In  the  Eastern 
Neighborhoods,  this  potential  development  would  mean  devoting 
land  to  housing  instead  of  other  uses. 

ABAC’S  Projections  2002  expects  that  30  million  sq.ft,  of  new 
commercial  space  will  be  needed  through  2020.  (Figure  3.5.4) 
The  geographic  allocation  of  this  growth,  based  on  pipeline 
projects  and  programmed  areas  such  as  Transbay  and  Mission 
Bay,  shows  that  about  1 50  million  sq.ft,  could  theoretically  be 
accommodated.  (Figure  3.5.5)  Under  current  zoning,  15  million 
sq.ft,  could  be  built  in  downtown,  13.3  million  sq.ft,  in  the  Pro- 
grammed Areas,  65.3  million  sq.ft,  in  the  Eastern  Neighborhoods, 
and  55.7  million  sq.ft,  in  the  rest  of  the  city.  In  the  Eastern 
Neighborhoods,  the  Community  Plan  area  with  the  greatest 
capacity  over  the  next  20  years  is  South  Bayshore,  followed  by 
Showplace  Square/Central  Waterfront. 


It  is,  of  course,  unlikely  that  any  of  the  areas  will  build  to  their 
maximum  building  potential  in  the  next  20  years.  In  order  to 
maintain  the  quality  of  life  expected  by  San  Franciscans,  the  City 
would  have  to  increase  other  supporting  land  uses,  public  services 
and  amenities  such  as  open  space  and  transportation.  Nonethe- 
less, these  theoretical  calculations  show  that  San  Francisco, 
including  the  Eastern  Neighborhoods,  has  the  capacity  to  meet 
future  needs  for  space  for  housing  and  space  for  jobs.  With 
thoughtful  planning  on  the  part  of  the  involved  communities,  these 
needs  can  be  met  in  attractive,  accessible  and  efficient  communi- 
ties. 


Net  Demand  for  Commercial 

Square  Footage  by  2020 

Total  Plan  Areas 

14,873.000 

Downtown 

5,100,000 

Rest  of  City 

12,900,000 

Total 

32,873.000 

Figure  3.5.4  Potential 
Buildout  of  Commercial 
Square  Footage 


Net  Demand  and  Potential 
Commercial  Space  by  2020 

Potential 
Buildout  in 
Square  Footage 

Total  Plan  Areas 

65,300.000 

Downtown 
Rest  of  City 
Total 

15.000,000 

55,700.000 

136,000,000 

Figure  3.5.5  Net  Demand 
for  Commercial  Square 
Footage 
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The  Economy  of  the  Eastern 
N eighborhoods : 

Businesses,  Buildings,  Real  Estate, 


The  Eastern  Neighborhoods  have  a range  of  economic  activities.  Manufacturing  and  transportation  services  as 
well  as  retail  and  professional  services  exist,  but  by  far  the  largest  economic  activity  in  this  area  is  production, 
distribution  and  repair  (PDR — see  definition  in  Chapter  One).  While  some  PDR  activities  are  found  in  other 
areas  of  San  Francisco,  PDR  activities  in  the  Eastern  Neighborhoods  have  a specific  character. 

The  specific  character  of  the  PDR  businesses  in  the  Eastern  Neighborhoods  is  derived  from  the  clustering  of 
similar  and  related  businesses  at  specific  locations,  and  the  configuration  of  their  buildings  and  streets.  Examples 
of  PDR  clusters  are:  the  printing  and  media  clusters  in  South  of  Market  and  Central  Waterfront;  the  furniture 
and  design  cluster  at  Showplace  Square;  and  the  food  and  beverage  clusters  at  South  Bayshore.  Businesses  in 
these  clusters  support  each  other  by  sharing  and  exchanging  information,  modes  of  transportation,  services, 
infrastructure,  and  goods. 

The  physical  space  of  the  Eastern  Neighborhoods  has  been  shaped  by  the  type  of  PDR  business,  their  clustering, 
and  their  transportation  requirements.  While  buildings  and  street  patterns  vary  from  neighborhood  to  neighbor- 
hood, most  buildings  offer  large  floor  plates  for  flexible  use  options,  open  storage  yards,  streets  designed  to 
accommodate  truck  traffic,  and  easy  access  to  freeways. 
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The  Role  of  PDR 

The  role  that  PDR  businesses  play  in  our  daily  lives  and  their 
importance  are  not  always  apparent.  Many  people  do  not  realize 
that  the  food,  flowers,  clothing,  furniture,  video,  mail,  opera  sets, 
taxis,  and  hundreds  of  other  items  they  consume  or  enjoy  using 
were  designed,  made,  stored  and/or  distributed  from  the  Eastern 
Neighborhood  PDR  districts.  The  success  of  these  businesses  is 
essential  to  the  success  of  virtually  every  business  sector  in  the 
City;  services,  restaurants,  conventions,  entertainment,  finance, 
hotels,  retail,  and  others. 

PDR  businesses  are  typically  less  vulnerable  to  the  boom  and 
bust  cycles  of  the  economy  because  the  goods  and  services  they 
provide  are  so  intricately  woven  into  the  daily  lives  of  San 
Francisco  residents,  workers,  and  visitors.  If  these  essential 
services  move  farther  away  from  the  City  center,  cost  for 
services  will  inevitably  be  driven  up  and  passed  on  to  other 
business  sectors  and  ultimately  the  consumer.  The  PDR  busi- 
nesses that  have  survived  and  grown  over  the  last  few  years 
have  done  so  in  the  face  of  dramatically  increased  competition 
for  space  from  companies  that  could  afford  to  pay  higher  rents. 
Ensuring  the  availability  of  land  and  space  for  PDR  activities  is 
important  to  the  City's  economic  base,  its  strength,  and  its  future. 

One  example  of  an  industry  that  relies  heavily  on  PDR  activities 
is  the  tourism/visitor  sector.  Hotels,  restaurants  and  transporta- 
tion are  all  crucial  to  maintaining  strong  tourism  in  San  Francisco. 


Activities  within  all  three  PDR  categories  play  a crucial  role  in 
each  of  these  sectors.  Nearly  half  of  the  restaurant  sector's 
goods  and  seiwices  are  supplied  by  PDR  industries  within  San 
Francisco.  A few  examples  of  other  industries  that  rely  heavily 
on  PDR  are  the  arts  and  entertainment  industry,  digital  media,  the 
high-tech  sector,  knowledge-based  services  and  finance. 

The  Bay  Area  Job  market  is  largely  split;  there  are  many  high- 
paying,  professional  and  technical  jobs  and  numerous  low-skilled 
service  jobs.  PDR  job  opportunities  fill  the  gap  between  low  and 
high  paying  jobs,  offering  stable  incomes  to  skilled  employees. 

The  average  wage  for  PDR  jobs  is  50  percent  higher  than  the 
average  wage  for  personal  services  and  retail  jobs.  If  PDR 
businesses  close,  a significant  number  of  the  high  quality  reason- 
ably paid  PDR  jobs  would  be  lost  to  San  Francisco. 

Between  1998  and  2001,  1,900  net  new  PDR  jobs  were  created. 
This  was  the  second  highest  increase  among  all  economic  sectors 
in  the  Eastern  Neighborhoods.  PDR  businesses  have  located  in 
neighborhoods  such  as  the  Mission,  Showplace  Square,  Central 
Waterfront,  South  Bayshore,  and  SoMa.  Since  1998,  most  PDR 
firms  in  San  Francisco  (about  87  percent)  have  either  retained  or 
increased  their  total  employment.  Such  stable  employment 
opportunities  are  valuable  for  San  Franciscans. 
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Workers  in  PDR  businesses  are  often  members  of  specialized 
labor  forces.  These  pools  of  trained  workers  are  important 
resources  to  the  businesses  that  employ  them.  Conversely,  these 
specialized  labor  forces  rely  on  the  businesses  that  employ  them 
to  fill  particular  needs.  For  example,  design  firms  seek  qualified 
designers  who  often  want  to  live  in  San  Francisco  rather  than 
outlying  areas.  The  proximity  of  businesses  to  those  whom  they 
seek  to  employ  is  an  important  factor  in  attracting  good  talent  and 
a stable  work  force.  This  symbiotic  relationship  is  essential  to  the 
survival  of  the  businesses  themselves,  as  well  as  to  the  ability  of 
laborers  to  find  work  within  their  particular  knowledge  and  skill 
base. 

Finally,  PDR  activities  play  an  important  role  in  maintaining  San 
Francisco's  image  as  the  center  of  the  region.  Aspects  of  San 
Francisco’s  culture  such  as  its  image  as  a culinary  center  and  a 
design  hub — both  of  which  are  dependent  on  PDR  businesses  — 
are  essential  to  the  City's  character. 

Many  PDR  businesses  that  managed  to  remain  in  San  Francisco 
have  had  to  adopt  technology-intensive  production  methods  in 
order  to  compete  for  labor,  land  and  business.  This  competition 
prompts  businesses  to  develop  more  advanced  means  to  offer 
their  product.  The  location  of  PDR  firms  within  the  City  allows 
for  more  efficient,  high-end  specialized  production.  Proximity  to 
markets  and  contractors  also  means  lower  transportation,  storage 
and  real  estate  costs  as  well  as  the  ability  to  offer  quick  response 
and  fast  turnaround. 

Not  only  are  production  methods  altered  because  of  the  urban 
location,  but  the  character  of  the  product  or  service  being  offered 
is  also  affected.  Most  San  Francisco  based  firms  produce  goods 
with  a distinct  design  component.  This  type  of  specialized 
production  is  vastly  different  from  that  offered  by  most  firms 
located  outside  of  the  City  limits,  which  often  offer  more  stan- 
dardized and  mass-produced  goods. 


Business  Clusters 


PDR  activities  that  offer  similar  goods  and  services  tend  to  locate 
near  each  other  and  form  what  is  commonly  called  a cluster. 
These  clusters  evolve  slowly  and  eventually  form  a mutually 
beneficial  business  environment  for  all  components  of  the  cluster. 
Clustering  can  facilitate  the  exchange  of  infonnation  and  encour- 
age businesses  to  work  together  to  produce  integrated  products. 
By  promoting  stronger  ties  among  businesses,  companies  can 
realize  benefits  such  as  lower  operating  costs,  shared  transporta- 
tion expenses,  more  efficient  production,  and  increased  access  to 
a specialized  workforce.  Business  clusters  form  over  time  and 
the  loss  of  contributing  members  can  cause  deterioration  of  the 
cluster.  Erosion  of  the  cluster  can  have  a negative  impact  on  a 
group  of  clusters  and  eventually  an  entire  PDR  neighborhood  can 
be  broken  apart.  Unfortunately,  once  this  happens,  a PDR 
cluster  area  is  not  easily  reconstituted  because  often  support 
services  have  left,  buildings  have  been  reconfigured,  the  market 
no  longer  looks  to  the  area  for  goods  and  services,  and  the 
workforce  has  moved  on. 

The  furniture  industry  cluster  in  Showpiace  Square  is  an  ideal 
example  of  this  interdependent  relationship.  (Figure  4.2. 1 ) 

There  are  a total  of  120  furniture  companies  located  in  Show- 
place  Square  and  these  companies  employ  800  people.  The 
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Figure4.2.1  Furniture  Sector  Map 
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home  furnishings  and  upholstery  companies  have  favored  this 
neighborhood  as  both  require  large  floor  plates  for  storage  and 
display,  close  proximity  to  the  design  community,  and  availability 
of  local  trucking  firms  for  the  distribution  of  goods.  These  two 
business  types  also  benefit  tremendously  from  an  exchange  of 
ideas,  referrals  back  and  forth  and  the  exchange  of  qualified 
workers. 


Some  pattern,  linkage,  and  cluster  relationships  have  been 
established  for  a long  time  while  others  are  new  to  the  Eastern 
Neighborhoods.  The  most  long-standing  geographical  concentra- 
tions of  business  sectors  in  the  City  are  the  food  and  beverage 
companies  (Figure  4.2.4)  and  apparel  finns  which  began  to  form 
as  early  as  the  1940s.  Another  pattern  is  visible  in  the  southeast 
area  of  South  Bayshore  where  sheet  metal  and  industrial  machin 
ery  firms  are  located  near  constioiction  and  auto  pails  firms. 
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The  location  of  printing  and  publishing  companies  in  SoMa  and 
Potrero  Hill  is  another  good  example  of  clustering.  (Figure  4.2.2) 
Extensive  investments  in  digital  technology  gave  these  newer 
companies  the  capital  to  relocate  in  small  industrial  structures  and 
even  office  buildings  in  the  downtown  areas,  rather  than  in 
outlying  suburban  office  parks.  Being  in  close  proximity  to 
downtown  firms  allows  the  printing  and  publishing  companies  to 
flourish  as  they  are  better  able  to  serve  their  downtown  clients 
and  can  respond  quickly  to  their  demands  for  fast  turnarounds. 

In  addition  to  the  convenience  of  being  located  near  clients,  the 
printing  and  publishing  companies,  along  with  designers,  graphic 
artists,  printers  and  photographers,  make  up  a professional 
business  cluster.  All  of  these  businesses  collaborate  to  produce 
corporate  annual  reports,  promotional  materials,  and  other 
products.  This  particular  locational  pattern  or  business  cluster  is 
a recent  phenomena  which  began  to  take  shape  in  the  SoMa 
neighborhoods  during  the  economic  boom. 

The  transportation  sector  is  the  key  support  sector  to  all  of  the 
sectors  located  in  the  Eastern  Neighborhoods.  Transportation 
businesses  are  distributed  throughout  the  Eastern  Neighborhoods 
and  their  services  are  well  used  and  a valuable  asset  to  the  PDR 
businesses  located  in  the  Eastern  Neighborhoods  (Figure  4.2.3). 
Their  value  is  well  evidenced  by  the  location  of  firms  in  the  food 
and  beverage,  furniture  showroom  and  construction  sub  sectors 
which  concentrated  near  transportation.  The  Central  Waterfront, 
SoMa  and  South  Bayshore  all  have  a significant  concentration  of 
furniture  showrooms  in  close  proximity  to  trucking  companies. 
Similarly,  in  South  Bayshore,  the  perishable  fresh  fruit  and 
vegetable  subsector  of  the  food  and  beverage  sector  are  clus- 
tered around  local  trucking  companies. 


Key  PDR  Sectors: 
Construction, 
Transportation,  and  Food 
and  Beverages 

The  three  largest  PDR  sectors  in  the  Eastern  Neighborhoods 
were  determined  based  on  the  number  of  firms,  the  number  of 
people  employed  and  the  amount  of  floor  space  occupied.  In 
order  of  ranking  they  are  the  construction,  transportation  and 
food  and  beverage  sectors. 


PDR  SECTOR  RANKINGS,  2001 

RANKING 

PDR  SECTORS 

Total 

Employment 

Number  o1 
Firms 

Occupied 

Space 

Transportation 

1 

8 

6 

Construction 

2 

1 

2 

Apparel 

3 

6 

4 

Printing  & Pub. 

4 

4 

7 

Food  and  Beverage 

5 

5 

1 

Media/Telecomm. 

6 

7 

8 

Furniture/Showroom 

7 

2 

3 

Auto  Repair 

8 

3 

5 

Jewelry 

9 

9 

10 

Metalwork/Machinery 

10 

10 

9 

Flowers 

11 

11 

11 

Notes: 

See  Box  1 for  general  notes. 

Figure  4.3.1  PDR  Sector  Rankings,  2001 
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LARGEST  PDR  SECTORS,  2001 

PDR  Sectors 

TOTAL 

FIRMS 

TOTAL 

EMPLOYMENT 

TOTAL 
OCCUPIED 
AREA  (gsf) 

Transportalion 

150 

7% 

7,200 

30% 

1,423,000 

11% 

Construction 

395 

18% 

6,100 

26% 

1,682,000 

13% 

Apparel 

190 

9% 

4,250 

18% 

1,533,000 

12% 

Printing  & Publishing 

235 

11% 

2,500 

10% 

1,419,000 

11% 

Food  and  Beverage 

215 

10% 

3,450 

14% 

2,024,000 

16% 

Media/Telecomm. 

165 

8% 

2,350 

10% 

654,000 

5% 

Furniture/Showroom 

270 

13% 

2,000 

8% 

1,629,000 

13% 

Auto  Repair 

255 

12% 

1,650 

7% 

1.498,000 

12% 

Jewelry 

140 

7% 

700 

3% 

247,000 

2% 

Metalwork/Machinery 

95 

4% 

600 

3% 

591,000 

5% 

Flowers 

35 

2% 

300 

1% 

181,000 

1% 

TOTAL 

2,145 

100% 

23,900 

100% 

12,881,000 

100% 

Noles: 

See  Box  1 (or  general  notes. 

Total  frrms  rounded  to  nearest  5,  employment  to  nearest  50,  and  space  to  nearest  1000. 

Figure  4.3.2  Largest  PDR  Sectors,  2001 


The  construction  sector  placed  highest  of  all  three  categories 
because  it  had  the  highest  number  of  firms  and  it  ranked  second 
for  both  employment  and  the  area  occupied.  The  transportation 
sector  is  the  largest  employer;  but  ranks  lower  for  number  of 
films  (eighth  place)  and  area  occupied  (sixth).  The  food  and 
beverage  sector  uses  the  most  building  area,  while  ranking 
midway  for  number  of  firms  and  employment.  Based  on  these 
indicators,  the  second  tier  includes  furniture  and  showroom, 
apparel,  printing  and  publishing,  and  media  and  telecommunica- 
tions. (Figures  4.3.1  and  4.3.2) 

The  construction  sector  includes  several  types  of  construction: 
electrical,  nonresidential  and  residential  construction,  plumbing- 
heating-and  air  conditioning,  roofing,  siding,  sheet  metal,  and 
others.  This  sector  also  includes  specialty  trades  such  as  fencing, 
design,  ornamental  works,  and  waterproofing.  This  sector  is 
characterized  by  small  sized  businesses  typically  employing  less 
than  1 5 people.  The  large  sized  companies  in  this  sector  are 
located  in  the  northwest  of  South  Bayshore,  the  northeastern  part 
of  the  Mission  and  the  Central  Waterfront.  It  is  worth  noting  that 
more  than  50  percent  of  these  construction  companies  started 
after  1980. 


The  transportation  industry  businesses  are  distributed  evenly 
throughout  the  Eastern  Neighborhoods.  This  is  a key  PDR 
sector  and  makes  up  about  30  percent  of  all  PDR  jobs  in  the 
Eastern  Neighborhoods.  Most  of  these  jobs  are  concentrated  in 
SoMa,  Central  Waterfront  and  South  Bayshore.  Three  of  the 
largest  transportation  companies  in  the  Eastern  Neighborhoods 
are  UPS,  Yellow  Cab,  and  Coach  USA.  These  companies 
employ,  as  a whole,  more  than  60  percent  of  the  total  transporta- 
tion sector  workforce.  The  large-sized  trucking  companies,  tour 
bus  operators  and  taxi  cabs,  all  of  which  require  large  parking 
yards,  are  located  in  the  Central  Waterfront  and  South  Bayshore 
neighborhoods.  Most  of  the  small-sized  transportation  businesses 
are  located  in  northern  and  southern  SoMa.  The  growth  of  this 
sector  coincided  with  the  business  boom  of  the  mid-1990s. 

The  food  and  beverage  sector  occupies  more  than  two  million 
square  feet  of  industrial  space  and  is  located  primarily  in  south 
and  east  SoMa,  Central  Waterfront  and  the  northwest  area  of 
South  Bayshore.  This  sector  includes  a variety  of  types  of 
businesses  such  as  wholesale  and  retail  grocery  products,  fresh 
fruits  and  vegetables,  meat  and  meat  products  distribution, 
packaging  and  processing,  wine  and  beverages,  and  seafood 
distribution  and  processing.  The  wholesale  and  retail  grocery  and 
grocery-related  products  businesses  alone  provide  more  than  a 
third  of  the  jobs  of  this  sector.  Most  of  the  large-sized  companies 
with  greater  than  25,000  sq.  ft.  in  area  are  located  in  Potrero, 
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south  SoMa  and  northwest  South  Bayshore.  Numerous  small- 
sized food  and  beverage  businesses  are  scattered  throughout  the 
Eastern  Neighborhoods.  Some  of  the  notable  large-sized  compa- 
nies employing  a sizeable  workforce  are  Costco,  US  Export 
Import  Trading,  the  Pepsi-Cola  Bottling  Plant,  and  Interstate 
Brand  West  Company.  The  food  and  beverage  sector  includes 
some  of  the  oldest  existing  businesses  in  San  Francisco,  with 
some  operating  as  early  as  the  1 850s. 

Building  Types 
and  Parcel  Patterns 

Building  types  and  patterns  in  the  Northeastern  Neighborhoods 
vary  from  north  to  south,  often  within  neighborhoods  themselves. 
These  patterns  are  described  beginning  on  page  56. 

In  general,  the  northern  part  of  the  Eastern  Neighborhoods  has  a 
high  mix  ofbuilding  types  (Figures  4.4.1  to  4.4.3).  These  build- 
ings typically  include;  PDR  combined  with  office  and  retail; 
moderate  to  high  building  densities  or  floor-area-ratio  (FAR);  and 
small  to  medium  lots.  Employment  density  is  high  in  this  environ- 
ment, but  PDR  employment  tends  to  be  invisible  because  busi- 
nesses are  not  typically  located  on  the  ground  floor  and  most  do 
not  have  equipment  or  storage  yards.  These  PDR  finns  primarily 
produce  goods  and  services  such  as  apparel  or  print  materials. 


The  southern  pait  of  the  Eastern  Neighborhoods,  on  the  other 
hand,  generally  has  buildings  that  are  more  specialized  and  PDR 
uses  tend  to  be  segregated  from  other  uses  such  as  office  and 
retail.  Floor-to-area  ratios  typically  decreases  and  lot  size 
increases.  Employment  density  also  decreases  but  PDR  employ- 
ment becomes  more  visible  due  to  ground  floor  locations  and  the 
accessory  yards  for  storage  of  equipment.  Such  PDR  building 
types  attract  distribution  or  repair  firms  such  as  warehouses,  auto 
repair  or  parts  facilities  and  construction  yards. 

Finally,  pockets  of  the  very  mixed  building-type  pattem,  similar  to 
those  of  the  northern  part  of  the  Eastern  Neighborhoods,  can  be 
found  spread  among  other  building  type  patterns  of  the  Eastern 
Neighborhoods.  These  building  types  and  lot  pattems  are  repre- 
sented as  one  moves  south  to  areas  such  as  the  Dogpatch,  which 
is  in  the  midst  of  the  Central  Waterfront  industrial  area. 

In  most  cases,  the  type  of  space  needed  by  PDR  Anns  deter- 
mines their  locational  pattems  within  the  Eastern  Neighborhoods. 
Firms  requiring  large  open  storage  sites  (including  lumber  yards, 
bus  storage,  and  the  Moscone  Convention  Center  staging  areas) 
are  located  in  the  Central  Waterfront  and  South  Bayshore.  The 
northeastern  part  of  the  Mission  and  sections  of  Showplace 
Square  have  firms  with  medium  to  high  space  requirements, 
whereas  businesses  with  relatively  smaller  space  usage  are 
located  in  SoMa  and  sections  of  the  Mission. 
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Figure  4.4. 1 Mix  of  Building  Type  by  Block 
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Figure  4.4.2  Block  Size  and  Parcel  Grain 
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Figure  4.4.3  Type  of  Space  by  Sub-Area 
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Five  distinct  patterns  of  buildings  and  parcel  sizes  are  found 
throughout  the  Eastem  Neighborhoods.  These  are:  High  Mixed 
Use;  High  Mixed  Use,  Separate  PDR:  Minimal  Mixed  Use; 
Single  Use  PDR;  and  Some  Mixed,  Nonresidential  Use.  Each 
pattern  tends  to  predominate  in  one  or  more  areas,  their  distinct 
character  arising  from  the  associated  land  uses,  economic 
activity,  and  urban  fabric.  Moreover,  these  patterns  exist  in  more 
varied  configurations  within  neighborhoods.  Understanding  their 
general  characteristics  allows  one  to  read  the  landscape  and 
economic  dynamics  more  clearly.  In  general.  High  Mixed  Use 
seems  to  be  associated  with  smaller  parcels  and  higher  FAR, 
regardless  of  block  size,  while  Limited  Mixed  Use  to  Single  Use 
seem  to  be  associated  with  larger  parcels  and  lower  FAR. 

High  Mixed  Use  Pattern 

The  high  mixed  use  pattern  is  found  throughout  SoMa  but  only  in 
isolated  pockets  in  other  areas  of  the  Eastem  Neighborhoods. 

This  pattern  has  different  building  types.  PDR,  residential  and 
office  uses  are  likely  to  be  found  on  neighboring  lots.  The  area 
tends  to  have  large  blocks  with  small  to  medium  sized  parcels. 

All  blocks  have  some  residential  buildings  as  well  as  PDR 
buildings.  Production-related  businesses  are  most  often  found  in 
this  type  of  space.  This  pattern  is  found  throughout  the  Eastem 
Neighborhoods,  with  slight  variations  in  SoMa. 

High  Mixed  Use, 

Separate  PDR  Pattern 

This  pattern  is  found  in  both  the  Mission  and  South  Bayshore 
where  there  are  segregated,  distinct  subareas  of  building  stock. 
PDR  buildings  are  almost  exclusively  found  in  some  blocks  and 
residential,  retail,  community  and  office  uses  and  buildings  are 
found  in  other  blocks.  The  nature  of  the  PDR  stock  tends  to  be 
larger  footprint  buildings  with  a moderate-to-high  FAR.  PDR  job 
density  is  substantially  lower  in  these  blocks  than  in  High  Mixed 
Use  blocks.  Most  blocks  have  fewer  than  100  jobs  per  block  and 
some  have  fewer  than  50  jobs.  A few  blocks  in  High  Mixed 


Use,  Separate  PDR  areas,  however,  will  have  over  300  PDR 
jobs  per  block. 

Minimal  Mixed  Use  Pattern 

This  pattern  is  typically  one  of  small  blocks  having  medium  to 
large  parcels,  with  homogeneous  uses  and  building  types.  The 
building  stock  is  mostly  PDR  or  showroom  and  there  are  few  or 
no  residential  uses.  The  FAR  is  medium  to  high  and  the  building 
height  is  one  to  two  stories.  Blocks  tend  to  have  fewer  than  100 
jobs  per  block,  with  several  having  fewer  than  50  jobs.  A few 
blocks,  however,  will  have  over  300  PDR  jobs.  Showplace 
Square  is  a typical  of  the  Minimal  Mixed  Use  pattern. 

Single  Use  PDR  Pattern 

Single  Use  PDR  blocks  are  small,  with  medium  to  large  parcels 
and  no  residential  uses.  These  blocks  have  a low  FAR  and 
height  (typically  just  one  story).  The  job  density  is  also  very  low 
on  these  blocks,  usually  with  fewer  than  50  jobs  per  block.  The 
types  of  businesses  tend  to  be  warehouse  and  distribution-related 
companies  which  require  large  open  storage  space  and  yards. 
This  pattern  is  found  in  the  southern  Central  Waterfront  area. 

Real  Estate  Trends  in  the 
Eastern  Neighborhoods 

The  buildings  that  contain  PDR  uses  in  San  Francisco  are 
generally  flexible  and  can  meet  the  needs  of  a wide  range  of 
users.  As  vacancy  rates  in  San  Francisco  dropped  and  prices 
rose,  industrial  buildings  became  more  appealing  to  non-industrial 
users.  Dot-com  firms  and  software  companies  outbid  photogra- 
phy studios  for  the  same  space,  just  as  photography  studios  outbid 
garment  manufacturers.  This  has  led  to  a process  of  “upward 
filtering”  or  “commercial  gentrification”  in  the  local  real  estate 
market. 
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Users  willing  and  able  to  pay  more  for  real  estate  moved  into 
PDR  space  with  or  without  substantial  modification.  Traditional 
PDR  tenants  who  were  less  able  to  pay,  such  as  certain  garment 
firms,  were  displaced  over  time.  Low  end  existing  PDR  users 
such  as  construction,  transportation  and  some  wholesale  trade, 
which  all  use  open  yards  or  relatively  inflexible  single-story 
buildings,  do  not  necessarily  face  the  same  kind  of  direct  compe- 
tition for  their  space.  However,  they  are  still  subject  to  displace- 
ment through  redevelopment  of  the  properties  they  occupy. 

Manufacturing  and  Warehouse  Space 

Manufacturing  in  San  Francisco  reflects  a broad  range  of 
production  activities  and  takes  place  in  a variety  of  spaces — from 
single-story  buildings  with  loading  docks  to  small  spaces  in  multi- 
story buildings.  With  the  1 998-2000  development  boom,  many 
manufacturing  establishments  were  displaced  by  rising  rents.  In 
addition  to  the  outright  departure  or  even  closure  of  manufactur- 
ing firms,  two  additional  trends  emerged  as  a result  of  rising  real 
estate  prices. 

First,  firms  producing  high-end  products  that  rely  on  proximity  to 
customers  and  are  willing  and  able  to  pay  the  price  of  doing 
business  in  San  Francisco  tended  to  remain.  Firms  that  produce 
lower-end  goods  either  upgrade,  relocate,  or  go  out  of  business. 
For  example,  the  garment  manufacturers  in  the  Central  Water- 
front are  producing  specialized,  high-quality  gannents.  They  rely 
not  only  on  a highly  skilled  labor  force  that  lives  in  San  Francisco 
but  also  on  proximity  to  the  high-end  retail  outlets  that  sell  their 
products.  This  is  the  result  of  the  pressure  of  market  forces  that 
have  separated  those  firms  that  had  to  be  in  San  Francisco  from 
those  can  locate  elsewhere. 

Second,  some  manufacturing  firms  are  splitting  their  administra- 
tive and  design  functions  from  the  actual  manufacturing  opera- 
tion— retaining  the  former  in  San  Francisco  in  order  to  have 
access  to  the  appropriate  labor  pool,  while  moving  the  latter  to 
less  expensive  parts  of  the  Bay  Area. 


Such  location  adjustments  are  not  necessarily  negative.  They 
simply  reflect  the  normal  functioning  of  a real  estate  market  and 
the  choices  that  firms  make  in  response  to  changing  market 
conditions.  They  also  highlight  the  fact  that  the  ability,  need  and 
capacity  to  maintain  a San  Francisco  location  varies  not  only 
from  industry  to  industry,  but  also  from  firm  to  firm  and  even 
from  activity  to  activity  within  a single  firm.  However,  it  is 
important  to  note  that  market  forces  could  drive  some  or  all  PDR 
businesses,  as  well  as  other  business  sectors  with  a lower 
capacity  for  rental  rates,  out  of  San  Francisco  altogether.  This 
would  lead  to  the  permanent  loss  of  some  PDR  functions  and  the 
flexible  PDR  building  type  in  which  they  operate. 

Warehouse  space  differs  from  some  of  the  other  industrial 
spaces  in  the  City  because  it  is  less  flexible  and  less  able  to 
accommodate  other  uses.  Warehouses  are  generally  one-story 
buildings  with  loading  docks  and  they  usually  cover  all  or  most  of 
their  lot.  They  are  generally  used  by  the  distribution  component  of 
PDR  such  as  wholesale  trade  and  transportation  of  goods.  These 
distribution  activities  play  an  important  role  in  transporting  and 
supplying  goods  and  services  of  the  City's  economy. 

Vacancies  and  Rental  Rates 

The  general  economic  slowdown  is  reflected  in  San  Francisco's 
industrial  real  estate  market  as  conversion  of  warehouse  space  to 


Industrial  Market  Trends  in  San  Francisco 


Year  Source:  BT  Commsrcial, 

Manufaclurina  RsDort.  30-01 

Figurc4.5.1  Industrial  Market  Trends  in  San  Francisco 
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Other  uses  decreased  and  demand  for  warehouse  space  from 
traditional  warehouse  businesses  declined.  This  decrease  in 
demand  for  industrial  space,  however,  is  minor  when  compared  to 
the  decrease  in  demand  for  office  space  in  the  City. 

Office  vacancy  rates  for  the  third  quarter  2001  are  estimated  to 
be  approximately  15  percent,  a dramatic  increase  over  the  3.4 
percent  vacancies  seen  at  the  peak  of  the  boom  at  the  end  of 

2000.  Vacancy  rates  for  industrial  buildings  increased  from  1.7 
percent  at  the  end  of  2000  to  3.5  percent  at  the  third  quarter 

2001 . Markets  for  industrial  space  undergo  less  fluctuation  and 
are  therefore  more  stable  than  office  space  markets. 


As  vacancy  rates  increase,  average  asking  rental  rates  decrease. 
Since  the  third  quarter  of  2000,  average  asking  rates  for  industrial 
buildings  decreased  from  $1.17  per  square  foot  per  month  to  the 
current  rate  of  $0.86  per  square  foot  per  month.  Rates  cuirently 
range  from  $0.60  to  $ 1 .25  industrial  gross  per  square  foot  per 
month.  Figure  4.5.2  shows  rental  rates  and  average  asking  rates 
since  1996. 

Despite  the  recent  increase  in  vacancies,  San  Francisco  has  a 
limited  supply  of  industrial  space  and  vacancy  rates  are  still 
much  lower  than  national  averages.  At  the  end  of  second  quarter 
2001,  the  national  average  vacancy  rate  for  industrial  buildings 
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Figure  4.5.2  Historic  Net  Absorption 
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Figure  4.5.3  Vacancy  Rates  3Q-00  and  3Q-01 


was  3.7  percent.  In  comparison,  Oakland  and  the  East  Bay  had 
an  average  vacancy  of  5.7  percent.  Demand  will  continue  to 
exceed  supply  because  of  the  lack  of  developable  industrial  lands 
in  which  to  substantially  expand  supply.  The  fallout  from  the 
downsizing  of  dot-com  companies  will  also  be  offset  by  the 
development  of  Mission  Bay,  which  will  transfonn  one  million 
square  feet  of  industrial  lands  into  offices  and  R&D  laboratories. 


Corresponding  to  the  recent  increase  in  vacancy 
rates  for  industrial  property  are  two  other 
market  conditions:  1)  Increases  in  the  average 
time  buildings  are  on  the  market  and  2)  Negative 
net  absorption.  The  average  time  that  PDR 
buildings  were  on  the  market  increased  almost 
30  percent — from  4.8  months  in  the  second 
quarter  of  200 1 to  6.3  months  by  the  third 
quarter. 

Net  absoiption  is  the  change  in  occupied  building 
square  footage  in  a given  time  period.  Positive 
net  absorption  occurs  when  more  space  is 
occupied  at  the  end  of  any  given  time  period 
than  at  the  beginning  of  that  period,  i.e.  more 
space  is  rented.  Negative  net  absorption  occurs 
when  less  space  is  occupied  at  the  end  of  a 
period  than  at  the  beginning,  i.e.  space  is  va- 
cated. Negative  net  absorption  typically  occurs 
during  a slowdown  in  economic  activity.  While 


San  Francisco  Industrial  Property  Values,  1990-1999 


Figurc4.5.4  Industrial  Property  Values  1990-1999 
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office  space  has  experienced  a dramatic  increase  in  negative  net 
absorption,  net  absorption  of  industrial  space  has  been  more 
stable  but  it  experienced  some  contraction  towards  the  end  of 
2000  and  200 1 . Between  1 996  and  1 999,  net  absorption  was 
positive.  By  the  end  of  2000,  net  absorption  was  negative  and  by 
the  end  of  the  third  quarter  in  200 1 , net  absoiption  decreased 
even  further  to  - 357,730  sq.  ft.  (Figure  4.5.2). 

Figure  4.5.2  presents  historic  net  absoiption  rates  of  industrial 
space  by  area  as  compared  to  the  total  for  San  Francisco.  The 
greatest  demand  for  PDR  buildings  is  in  the  Mission  and  SoMa, 
while  the  greatest  increase  in  vacancies  are  in  the  Central 
Waterfront  and  Showplace  Square  (Figure  4.5.3).  These 
neighborhoods  do  not  correspond  exactly  to  the  community  plan 
areas  but  the  boundaries  of  the  areas  are  approximately  the 
same. 

Property  Values 

Property  values  of  industrial  lands  decreased  in  the  early  1990s 
but  increased  as  the  economy  rebounded  in  the  mid-1990s, 
showing  a substantial  rise  between  1 998  and  1 999  (Figure  4.5.4). 
The  average  value  of  industrial  land  in  San  Francisco  was  $70.21 
per  square  foot  in  1990  but  by  1999  these  were  valued  at  $123.47 
per  square  foot.  This  trend  shows  that  the  value  of  all  PDR 
space  increased  substantially  as  economic  growth  and  develop- 
ment attention  shifted  to  the  last  area  of  the  City  with  large, 
flexible  and  underdeveloped  lots.  These  lots  were  located  within 
an  area  of  mixed-use  zoning  (SLI,  SLR,  etc.)  that  permits  many 
different  uses.  Furthermore,  the  value  of  industrial  land  for 
industrial  uses  increased  dramatically,  indicating  a robust  indus- 
trial sector,  not  a declining  one. 


Employment 


Between  1998  and  2001,  the  Eastern  Neighborhoods  saw 
remarkable  employment  growth.  New  jobs  were  created  at  four 


JOB  CHANGE  1998-2001 


ECONOMIC  SECTOR /I/ 

AREAS 

PDR 

MIPS 

Retail 

Instit 

Visitor 

TOTAL 

Jobs: 

Show  Place  Sq,  - 
Central  Waterfront 

4,470 

5,620 

1,810 

910 

na 

12.810 

Mission 

1,330 

1,730 

620 

720 

15 

4,415 

SOMA 

-600 

6,880 

-3,370 

-240 

140 

2,810 

South  Bayshore 

-5,300 

-20 

1,500 

-240 

-10 

-4,070 

Visitacion  Valley 

-145 

-90 

-90 

45 

na 

-280 

Total 

-245 

14,120 

470 

1,195 

145 

15,685 

Rate  (%) 

Show  Place  Sq.  - 
Central  Waterfront 

46% 

182% 

124% 

23% 

na 

71% 

Mission 

25% 

79% 

16% 

27% 

47% 

31% 

SOMA 

-5% 

49% 

-52% 

-12% 

57% 

8% 

South  Bayshore 

-26% 

-1% 

81% 

-13% 

-29% 

-15% 

Visitacion  Valley 

-13% 

-61% 

-34% 

23% 

na 

-16% 

Total 

‘0.5% 

61% 

3% 

11% 

46% 

16% 

Notes 

See  Box  1 for  general  notes. 

Employment  change  rounded  to  nearest  ten  or  five. 

Figure4.6.1  Employment  Change  1998-2001 


times  the  rate  of  the  City  as  a whole.  In  four  years,  total  employ- 
ment in  San  Francisco  grew  by  approximately  25,550  Jobs  or  3.9 
percent.  Almost  15,950  of  these  jobs,  or  62  percent,  were  in  the 
Eastern  Neighborhoods  (Figure  4.6. 1 ). 

During  the  second  quarter  of  200 1 , however,  the  rapid  employ- 
ment growth  reversed  its  course.  Unemployment  in  San  Fran- 
cisco was  6.1  percent  in  November  2001-a  higher  rate  than  the 
state  or  the  nation.  Dot-com  and  new  technology  companies- 
most  of  which  were  located  in  the  Eastern  Neighborhoods- 
accounted  for  many  of  the  jobs  gained  and  lost.  Many  of  these 
seemingly  unbeatable  ventures  laid  their  employees  off.  They 
were  also  eventually  forced  to  give  up  their  recently  built  or 
recently  remodeled  space,  leaving  it  vacant  and  reconfigured. 
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JOBS  BY  SECTOR  - 2001 
Citywide  and  Study  Area 


ECONOMIC  SECTOR /I/ 

AREAS 

PDR 

MIPS 

Retail 

Instit. 

Visitor 

TOTAL 

Citywide  I2J 

116,800 

329,300 

105,200 

117,500 

18,900 

688,000 

Study  Area  /3/ 
Share  of  Citwide 

47,100 

37,300 

14,500 

11,800 

600 

111,400 

Employment 

40% 

11% 

14% 

10% 

3% 

16% 

Notes: 

See  Box  1 for  general  notes. 

Sectoral  employment  rounded  to  nearest  hundred,  total  rounded  to  nearest  thousand. 


BOX1 

IM  PDR  Production,  Distnbution,  and  Repair  activites. 

MIPS:  Managerial,  Informational,  and  Professional  service  activities  (e.g,,  office), 

Retail:  includes  entertainment  and  restaurants, 

Institutional:  Includes  cultural,  instituional.  and  medical  activities. 

I2J  Citwide  total  from  California  State  Employment  Development  Department,  all  wage  and  salary 
workers.  Inaeased  by  12%  to  estimate  self-employed, 

131  Study  Area  data  from  Dun  & Bradstreet  Monthly  Business  Survey.  The  1998  data  is  from 
April  1998  while  the  year  2001  data  is  from  September  2001 . The  self-reporting 
sun/ey  method  yields  good  estimates  of  general  magnitude,  but  imprecise  point  estimates. 


Figure  4.6.2  Employment  by  Sector  2001 


JOBS  BY  NEIGHBORHOOD 

AND  SECTOR 

- 2001 

ECONOMIC  SECTOR /1/ 

AREAS 

PDR 

MIPS 

Retail 

Instit. 

Visitor 

TOTAL 

Showplace  Sq,  - 
Central  Waterfront 

14,100 

8,700 

3,300 

4.900 

150 

31,150 

Mission 

6,700 

3,900 

4,600 

3,300 

50 

18,550 

SOMA 

10.300 

20,900 

3,100 

1,700 

400 

36,400 

South  Bayshore 

14,900 

3,800 

3,400 

1,700 

25 

23,825 

Visitacion  Valley 

1,000 

50 

200 

250 

20 

1,520 

Total 

47,000 

37,350 

14,600 

11,850 

645 

111,445 

Notes. 

See  Box  1 for  general  notes. 

Employment  rounded  to  nearest  hundred. 

Employment  less  than  200  rounded  to  nearest  50. 

Figure  4.6.3  Employment  by  Neighborhood  and  Sector — 2001 


Concentration  of  PDR  Jobs  in  the 
Eastern  Neighborhoods 

In  2001,  the  Eastern  Neighborhoods  accounted  for  about  16 
percent  (111  ,000  jobs)  of  citywide  employment  (Figure  4.6.2). 
The  PDR  sector  accounted  for  42  percent  of  the  jobs  in  the 
Eastern  Neighborhoods,  followed  by  34  percent  in  the  man- 
agement, infonnation,  and  professional  services  sector  (MIPS 
or  more  commonly,  otTice).  Retail  and  institutional  activities 
were  minor  components  of  the  economic  base,  each  with 
about  a 12  percent  share.  Visitor  serving  activities  continued 
to  be  pretty  insignificant  in  the  Eastern  Neighborhoods  with  a 
1 percent  share. 

The  42  percent  of  total  jos  in  the  PDR  sector  contrasts  with 
the  overall  Citywide  employment  profile  which  includes  48 
percent  MIPS  jobs,  17  percent  PDR,  17  percent  institutional 
jobs,  1 5 percent  retail,  and  only  3 percent  in  the  visitor  sector. 
While  Eastern  Neighborhoods  accommodate  40  percent  of 
the  City’s  total  PDR  jobs,  they  only  capture  1 6 percent  of  the 
City’s  overall  jobs.  For  other  sectors,  the  Eastern  Neighbor- 
hoods have  a much  lower  share  of  employment.  The  Eastern 
Neighborhoods  have  14  percent  of  all  retail,  11  percent  of  all 
office,  1 0 percent  cultural  and  institutional  and  the  visitor 
sector  in  the  Eastern  Neighborhood  amounts  to  just  3 percent 
of  the  City’s  overall  jobs  associated  with  visitors. 
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Jobs  by  Neighborhood: 

A Wide  Variation  in  Job  Type 

Jobs  by  neighborhood  and  economic  sector  are  listed  in  Table 
4.6.3.  SoMa  has  the  largest  number  of  jobs  of  all  the  Eastern 
Neighborhoods,  with  33  percent  or  36,400  jobs.  Showplace 
Square-Central  Waterfront  has  28  percent  of  jobs  {31.150);  South 
Bayshore,  2 1 percent  (23,825).  and  the  Mission,  1 7 percent 
( 1 8,700).  Visitacion  Valley  is  mostly  residential  with  only  1 ,500 
jobs  or  1 percent  of  all  jobs  in  the  Eastern  Neighborhood  (Table 
4.6.3). 

All  Eastern  Neighborhoods  have  PDRjobs.  South  Bayshore 
leads  with  about  1 4.900  PDR  jobs  or  62  percent  of  total  jobs  in 
the  area.  The  Showplace  Square-Central  Waterfront  area  also 
has  a high  number  and  percentage  of  jobs  in  the  PDR  sector  with 
1 4, 1 00  or  45  percent  of  total  jobs.  Twenty-eight  percent  of  SoMa 
jobs  are  PDR  while  in  the  Mission  these  account  for  36  percent 
of  total.  Even  though  Visitacion  Valley  has  very  few  total  jobs, 

65  percent  of  those  jobs  are  PDR. 

SoMa  has  by  far  the  highest  concentration  of  office  jobs  in  the 
Eastern  Neighborhoods.  About  21,000  jobs  or  57  percent  of  all 
jobs  in  SoMa  are  MIPS  jobs.  The  primary  office  users  are  firms 
such  as  advertising,  design,  computer  programming,  consulting, 
commercial  art.  photography,  telecommunication  and  other 
business  related  services.  The  Showplace  Square-Central 
Waterfront  neighborhood  has  8,700  MIPS  jobs  or  28  percent  of 
total  jobs.  The  Mission  and  South  Bayshore  each  have  about 
3.850  MIPS  jobs  or  21  percent  and  16  percent  of  their  total  jobs, 
respectively. 

The  Mission  has  4,600  retail  jobs  or  25%  of  its  total  jobs.  In 
terms  of  percent  share,  this  is  almost  twice  as  much  as  the  next 
highest  concentration  of  retail  employment,  in  the  South 
Bayshore,  with  3,400  or  14  percent  of  total.  Most  of  the 
Mission’s  retail  space  is  clustered  between  South  Van  Ness 
Avenue  and  Valencia  Street.  The  main  businesses  in  this  district 
are;  restaurants;  bars;  grocery  stores;  beauty  shops  and  other 
services.  The  South  Bayshore  retail  neighborhood  is  located 


primarily  along  the  3rd  Street  corridor  where  there  is  a large 
concentration  ot  eating  places,  a number  of  small  grocery  stores 
and  other  specialty  shops.  Visitacion  Valley  has  a small  retail 
area  with  only  200  jobs  in  this  sector,  most  of  which  are  beauty 
shops,  grocery  stores  and  eating  places. 

The  Mission  is  the  most  mixed-use  neighborhood  of  the  Eastern 
Neighborhoods,  with  a relatively  even  distribution  of  job  types. 
Jobs  in  the  Mission  are  36  percent  PDR,  21  percent  MIPS,  25 
percent  Retail , and  18  percent  Institutional. 


Job  Trends:  Growth  of  Office  Jobs 
and  Relocation  of  PDR 

Recently,  MIPS  jobs  accounted  for  the  majority  of  Eastern 
Neighborhoods  employment  growth.  During  the  time  period 
between  1998  and  2001,  14,100  jobs  or  89  percent  of  the  new 
jobs  in  the  Eastern  Neighborhoods  were  in  the  office  sector. 
Most  of  this  growth  was  concentrated  in  SoMa  (7,000  jobs)  and 
the  Showplace  Square-Central  Waterfront  area  (5,600  jobs). 
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The  PDR  sector  did  not  grow  over  the  same  period  although 
PDR  jobs  shifted  dramatically  by  neighborhood.  Overall,  the 
PDR  sector  had  a minimal  net  loss  of  225  Jobs  or  0.5  percent. 
This  stable  overall  condition  for  the  PDR  sector  masks  large 
variation  by  neighborhood.  For  example.  South  Bayshore  lost 
5,300  PDR  jobs  and  the  Showplace  Square-Central  Waterfront 
gained  almost  4,500  PDR  jobs.  SoMa  and  Visitacion  Valley  also 
lost  PDR  jobs  while  the  Mission  gained  1,330  new  PDR  jobs. 

Between  1 998  and  2001 . net  employment  changes  in  other  job 
sectors  were  relatively  small  in  comparison  to  MIPS  and  PDR 
changes.  The  loss  of  52  percent  of  retail  jobs  in  the  SoMa  area 
is  noteworthy,  but  this  retail  job  loss  of  3,370  may  have  been 
slightly  made  up  by  retail  job  gains  in  other  Eastern  Neighbor- 
hoods. Retail  job  gains  in  Eastern  Neighborhoods  were  in 
Showplace  Square-Central  Waterfront  with  1,800  new  retail  jobs; 
South  Bayshore.  1 ,500;  and  the  Mission.  620.  Along  with  SoMa, 
Visitacion  Valley  had  a loss  of  retail  jobs.  Visitacion  Valley’s 
retail  jobs  loss  was  90,  representing  a 34  percent  reduction  in  the 
total  of  Visitacion  Valley  retail  jobs. 

The  total  increase  for  all  of  the  Eastern  Neighborhoods  was 
15,685  jobs  or  an  overall  increase  of  16  percent.  (Table  4.6.1 ) 
The  Showplace  Square-Central  Waterfront  claimed  the  majority 
of  new  jobs,  adding  a total  of  1 2,8 1 0 jobs  and  accounting  for  a 7 1 
percent  employment  increase  in  that  area.  Table  4.6.1  also 
shows  a net  loss  of  4,050  jobs  or  15  percent  in  the  South 
Bayshore;  moderate  employment  growth  in  the  Mission  (31 
percent);  and  low  growth  in  SoMa  (8  percent).  Visitacion  Valley 
had  a 15  percent  employment  loss  (265  jobs). 
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Housing  and  Population  in 
the  Eastern  Neighborhoods 


The  decade  of  1 990-2000  was  a dynamic  time  for  the  economy  and  people  of  San  Francisco.  During  this  period, 
the  City’s  population  grew  by  7.3  percent  or  53.000  people,  surpassing  the  previous  ten-year  growth  figure  of  6.6 
percent.  San  Francisco’s  population  now  stands  at  776,733  people.  This  growth  occurred  after  the  recession  of 
the  early  1990s.  Research  studies  conducted  by  the  U.S.  Census  and  the  Association  of  Bay  Area  Govern- 
ments (ABAG)  show  that  the  population  of  San  Francisco  grew  by  33,265  during  the  economic  boom  period  of 
1 995-2000.  ABAG  projections  also  show  an  increase  of  32,000  people  in  San  Francisco’s  population  by  2010. 

The  Eastern  Neighborhoods  constitute  about  1 6 percent  of  San  Francisco’s  total  population.  The  Mission 
District  alone  accounts  for  39  percent  of  the  eastern  area’s  total.  The  distribution  of  population  density  in  these 
neighborhoods  varies  from  being  very  high  in  the  Mission,  to  medium-high  in  parts  of  Visitacion  Valley  and 
SoMa.  The  distribution  of  population  is  relatively  low  in  parts  of  South  Bayshore,  Showplace  Square  and  the 
Central  Waterfront. 
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Figure  5.1.1  Population  Distribution  of  the  Eastern  Neighborhoods 
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Population  Diversity 


During  the  last  two  decades,  San  Francisco’s  population  has 
continued  to  increase  in  its  ethnic  diversity.  According  to  the  2000 
Census  data,  individuals  from  non-white  ethnic  groups  and  the 
Hispanic  group  have  reached  more  than  50  percent  of  San 
Francisco  residents,  becoming  the  majority  of  the  City’s  popula- 
tion. The  number  of  San  Franciscans  identifying  with  Hispanic 
origins  (of  any  race)  has  risen  30  percent  in  the  last  20  years, 
while  the  number  of  Asians,  Hawaiians,  and  Pacific  Islanders  has 
increased  by  over  45  percent  since  1980.  The  percentage  of 
both  Whites  and  African  Americans  has  fallen  since  1990. 

San  Francisco  continues  to  boast  rich  cultural  and  ethnic  tradi- 
tions. Some  neighborhoods  have  a particularly  high  concentration 
of  one  ethnic  group.  For  instance,  much  of  the  Hispanic  popula- 
tion is  located  in  the  Inner  and  Outer  Mission  between  Valencia 
to  Potrero  and  20"’  to  26'^  Street.  A concentration  of  the  city’s 
African  American  population  resides  in  South  Bayshore. 


Population  Characteristics  of  the  Eastern  Neighborhoods 


Neighborhoods 

White 

African 

American 

American 

Indians 

Asians 

Native 

Hawaiians 

Others 

Two  or  More 
Races 

Non 

Hispanic 

Hispanic 

Tol 

SoMa 

7,701 

1,940 

97 

4,528 

60 

77 

613 

15,016 

1,783 

16,7! 

Mission 

13,113 

1,371 

210 

5,342 

150 

118 

1,051 

21,355 

27,902 

49,2! 

Showplace  Sq.  & 
Central  waterfront 

7,099 

1,796 

55 

1,000 

155 

51 

438 

10,594 

1,800 

12,3! 

South  Bayshore 

1,986 

15,715 

84 

8,239 

1,127 

58 

929 

28,138 

5,708 

33,8- 

Visitacion  Valley 

1,339 

1,741 

11 

8,187 

144 

50 

354 

11,826 

2,185 

14,0 

Total  Eastern 
Neighborhoods 

31,238 

22,563 

457 

27,296 

1,636 

354 

3,385 

86,929 

39,378 

126,31 

Total  Citywide 

338,909 

58,791 

2,020 

238,173 

3,602 

2,580 

23,154 

667.229 

109,504 

776,7; 

Source:  2000  Census  Data 


Figure  5. 1 ,3  Population  Characteristics  of  the  Eastern  Neighborhoods 


Population  Distribution 
in  the  Eastern  Neighborhoods 

Neighborhoods  Total  Population  % of  Citywide 


SoMa 

16,799 

2% 

Mission 

49,257 

6% 

Showplace  Sq.  & 
Central  waterfront 

12,394 

2% 

South  Bayshore 

33,846 

4% 

Visitacion  Valley 

14,011 

2% 

Total  Eastern 
Neighborhoods 

126,307 

16% 

Total  Citywide 

776,733 

100% 

Source:  2000  Census  Data 


Figure  5.1 .2  Population  Distribution  in  the  Neighborhoods 
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Housing  and  Population  in  the  Eastern  Neighborhoods 


Within  the  Eastern  Neighborhoods,  population  characteristics  are 
very  diverse.  The  Mission  has  the  area’s  highest  population,  with 
25  percent  of  City's  total  Hispanic  population  and  four  percent  of 
the  City’s  White  residents.  South  of  Market  has  a predominantly 
white  population  (close  to  50  percent),  followed  by  Asians. 

SoMa  has  the  area’s  lowest  Hispanic  population.  The  highest 
concentration  of  San  Francisco’s  African  American  population 
(27  percent  of  the  City’s  total)  resides  in  South  Bayshore. 
Together,  the  Eastern  Neighborhoods  house  1 1 percent  of  the 
City's  Asian  population,  primarily  located  in  South  Bayshore  and 
Visitacion  Valley.  About  3 1 ,000  White  Americans  (nine  percent 
of  the  City's  total)  live  in  the  southeast  portion  of  San  Francisco. 


Figure  5. 1 .4  Hispanic  and  Non-Hispanic  Population  Distribution  in 
the  Eastern  Neighborhoods 


Population  Age 


As  with  the  rest  of  the  country  and  California,  San  Francisco’s 
population  is  getting  older  as  the  ‘baby  boomer’  generation  ages. 
City  wide,  the  population  of  the  45-54  age  group  increased  by 
over  50,000  between  1 990  and  2000,  exhibiting  the  highest 
growth  rate  of  any  age  group  (over  68  percent)  in  that  time 
period.  Similarly,  the  55-59  age  group  is  expected  to  increase  by 
over  3 1 percent  in  the  next  ten  years.  San  Francisco  has  seen 
some  decrease  in  the  number  of  individuals  aged  20-24,  and 
forecasts  indicate  that  this  trend  will  continue  through  20 10. 
ABAC  forecasts  also  indicates  a significant  decrease  in  the  25- 
34  age  group. 
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Households  and  Housing 
Stock 

The  total  number  of  households  in  San  Francisco  increased  by 
almost  eight  percent  over  the  last  ten  years.  Even  though  there 
was  a substantial  increase  in  the  total  population  of  San  Francisco 
the  average  household  size  increased  only  marginally  since  1990, 
to  a level  of  2.3  persons  per  household.  Most  of  the  City’s 
households  (70  percent)  consist  of  one  or  two  people.  The 
number  of  households  over  five  people  had  been  declining  since 
1 960,  but  grew  slightly  in  the  last  decade.  The  number  of 
households  of  three  to  five  people  has  remained  relatively 
consistent  since  1980.  The  Eastern  Neighborhoods  exhibit  the 
same  household  size  characteristics  as  the  rest  of  the  City. 


Housing  Units  Distribution  in  the  Eastern  Neighborhoods 


Neighborhoods 

Total 

Housing 

Units 

Total 

Occupied 

Units 

Total 

Vacant 

Units 

Occupancy 

Rate 

%Citywide 

Total 

Housing 

SoMa 

8,569 

7,794 

775 

90.96% 

2% 

Mission 

16,821 

16,232 

589 

96.50% 

5% 

Showplace  Sq.  & 
Central  waterfront 

5,942 

5,696 

246 

95.86% 

2% 

South  Bayshore 

9,804 

9,512 

292 

97.02% 

3% 

Visitacion  Valley 

3,625 

3,545 

80 

97.79% 

1% 

Total  Eastern 
Neighborhoods 

44,761 

42,779 

1,982 

95.57% 

13% 

Total  Citywide 

346,527 

329,700 

16,827 

95.14% 

100% 

Source;  2000  Census  Data 


Figure  5.3.1  Housing  Units  Distribution  in  the  Eastern  Neighborhoods 
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Housing  and  Population  in  the  Eastern  Neighborhoods 


Figure  5.3.2  Housing  Distribution  in  the  Eastern  Neighborhoods 
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Approximately  one-half  of  San  Francisco’s  developable  land  area 
is  devoted  to  housing  its  residents.  San  Francisco’s  housing  stock 
is  relatively  old  compared  to  other  West  coast  cities,  and  more 
than  50  percent  of  San  Francisco’s  housing  was  constructed 
before  World  War  II.  The  City  expanded  rapidly  between  1940 
and  1960  with  a 25  percent  increase  in  its  housing  stock.  Be- 
tween 1 980  and  2000,  the  city’s  housing  inventory  increased  by 
only  seven  percent.  The  total  number  of  housing  units  reached 
346,527  by  the  year  2000,  an  increase  of  five  percent  over  the 
last  ten  years.  Since  1990,  25  percent  of  all  new  housing  oc- 
curred on  industrially  zoned  lands  in  the  South  of  Market  District. 
Many  of  these  units  were  live/work  spaces.  The  Mission  District 
has  about  five  percent  of  the  City’s  total  housing  stock,  closely 
followed  by  South  Bayshore  and  SoMa.  The  entire  southeast 
potion  of  San  Francisco  accounts  for  13  percent  of  the  City’s 
total  housing  inventory. 


San  Francisco  exhibits  a very  low  residential  vacancy  rate.  The 
overall  vacancy  rate  in  the  City  fell  over  the  last  ten  years, 
reaching  a low  of  4.86  percent.  Many  vacant  units  are  second 
homes  for  families  with  residence  elsewhere.  About  12  percent 
of  San  Francisco's  vacant  housing  stock  is  in  the  eastern  part  of 
the  City.  Of  the  Eastern  Neighborhoods,  the  Mission  and  SoMa 
presently  have  the  highest  number  of  vacant  housing  units  (each 
over  500  units). 


San  Francisco  is  often  referred  to  as  a “Renter  City”  because 
about  65  percent  of  its  total  housing  stock  is  occupied  by  renters. 
Home  ownership  rates  have  increased  over  the  last  twenty  years 
and  reached  a level  of  35  percent  in  the  last  decade.  In  the 
Eastern  Neighborhoods,  home  ownership  is  slightly  lower  than 
the  City’s  average  of  33  percent.  Ownership  rates  vary  between 
71  percent  in  Visitacion  Valley  to  17  percent  in  the  Mission.  The 
Mission  has  the  highest  number  of  rented  units  in  the  area  with 
13,000  rentals. 


Figure  5.3.3  Housing  Unit  Characteristics  in  the  Eastern 
Neighborhoods 
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Figure  5.3.4  Housing  Ownership  Distribution  of  the  Eastern  Neighborhoods 
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Community  Plan  Area  Profiles: 


The  previous  five  sections  illuminated  many  of  the  issues  and  trends  that  have  affected  the  Eastern  Neighbor- 
hoods as  a whole  over  the  past  decades.  What  follows  in  this  final  section  are  a series  of  community  profiles 
which  pull  together  these  themes  and  integrate  them  into  the  particular  context  of  each  neighborhood.  Employ- 
ment, business,  housing,  and  land  use  trends  have  each  had  a distinct  impact  on  the  different  communities  in  the 
Eastern  Neighborhoods.  The  following  Community  Plan  Area  Profiles  are  presented  to  show  this  interaction  in 
each  community,  highlighting  the  unique  qualities  and  character  of  each  neighborhood. 

While  the  community  plan  areas  can  and  should  be  considered  individually,  it  is  also  important  to  consider  the 
relationship  of  each  plan  area  to  the  rest  of  the  Eastern  Neighborhoods,  and  in  turn  the  role  that  the  Eastern 
Neighborhoods  play  in  the  City  as  a whole.  The  Eastern  Neighborhoods  do  not  just  provide  a high  proportion 
and  quantity  of  PDRJobs  within  the  City’s  overall  employment  picture.  As  individual  communities  get  planned 
and  rezoned  in  the  future,  decisionmakers  and  the  public  should  be  cognizant  of  the  role  that  each  community 
plays  within  the  Eastern  Neighborhoods  and  the  City.  If  a critical  mass  of  sites  or  structures  that  host  a particu- 
lar type  of  activity  could  be  displaced  as  a result  of  a zoning  reclassification,  decisionmakers  should  take  into 
consideration  whether  the  City  wants  or  needs  to  retain  that  activity,  what  the  shape  and  location  of  the  future 
home  for  that  activity  should  be,  whether  it  presently  exists  or  can  relocate  elsewhere  within  the  City. 
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Community  Plan  Area  Profiles  - South  of  Market 


i 


South  of  Market 

Since  the  turn  of  the  twentieth  century,  the  South  of  Market  Area 
has  boasted  an  eclectic  mix  of  commerce,  entertainment  and 
living  space.  SoMa,has-alwaysd5een^unr^ely  mixed-use  area  in 
San  Francisco.  The  hard-working  merchant  rnarines  and  day- 
laborers  who  first  rnade  their  home  m SoMa  sp'fent  the  bulk  of 
their  days  wor'kingandtheirnights  sliaring  small^ingle  room 
apartments.  Early  zoning  regulationkin  San  Fraliieisco  pushed 
much  of  the  city’s  industrial  activit)^  south  of^arl^et  Street.  In 
response,  workerfiousing  was  builtifor  factory  apd  warehouse 
workers  close  to  their  places  of  employment,  as  well  as  merchant 
marines,  sailors,  and  others  associated  with  San  Francisco’s 
extensive  waterfront  activity.  New  immigrants  to  the, city  were 
drawn  to  low  rents  typical  of  SoMa  throughout  the  century  and 
the  proximity  m jobs.  Successive  waves  of  ethnic  groups  have 
called  SoMa  home.  When  various  immigrant  groups  such  as  the 
Germans,  Mexicans,  Ukrainians,  and  Irish  have  moved  out  of  the 
area,  their  churches  and  community  centers  have  remained  and 
preserved  their  relationship  to  this  area. 

According  to  the  2000  Census,  there  are  about  13,500  people 
living  within  the  SoMa  Community  Plan  Area  boundaries.  A 
decade  ago  there  were  fewer  than  8,000  and  in  1980,  there  were 
Just  5,400  people  living  in  this  same  area.  Compared  to  a citywide 
population  growth  of  1 1 percent  between  1990  and  2000,  this 
area's  population  grew  by  80  percent!  Similarly,  the  seven 
percent  Citywide  growth  from  1 980  to  1 990  pales  in  comparison 





to  the  40  percent  leap  in  residents  experienced  in  this  area  over 
the  same  decade.  The  influx  of  this  large  resident  population  has 
presented  numerous  challenges  to  SoMa. 

While  all  major  race  categories  have  grown  by  healthy  levels  in 
SoMa  community  plan  area  over  the  past  two  decades,  only  the 
white  population  has  increased  its  share  of  the  total.  The  strong 
Asian  presence  of  the  1980s  and  1990s  has  dissipated,  whereas 
the  Latino  representation  has  remained  relatively  constant,  and 
the  African-American  component  has  steadily  diminished. 

The  last  of  the  wave  of  immigrants  to  arrive  in  SoMa  was  the 
Filipino-Americans,  beginning  in  the  late  1 960s.  Like  immigrant 
communities  before  them,  Filipinos  have  contributed  to — ^as  well 
as  having  taken  advantage  of— the  existing  fabric  of  the  area. 
Numerous  small  Filipino- American  family-owned  stores  are 
scattered  throughout  the  area,  catering  to  the  day-to-day  needs  of 
the  local  population.  Filipinos  worship  at  St.  Patrick’s  Church  - a 
San  Francisco  landmark  in  South  of  Market.  Their  children  go  to 
Bessie  Carmichea!  Elementary  School.  They  play  in  the  South  of 
Market  Recreational  Center,  picnic  in  the  Yerba  Buena  Gardens 
and  live  on  streets  bearing  names  of  Filipino  national  heroes. 

Although  people  have  lived  in  SoMa  since  its  beginnings,  the  area 
is  known  for  its  industry.  The  gannent  industry  as  well  as 
printing  and  publishing  and  auto  repair  have  long  been  a presence 
in  SoMa.  These  businesses  fonn  “clusters,”  where  individual 
businesses  and  the  economy  as  a whole  benefit  from  their 
agglomeration.  The  design  industry  and  the  downtown  office 
core  benefit  from  proximity  to  these  clusters  of  businesses. 
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Figure  6. 1 .2  SoMa  Community  Facilities  Map 
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Community  Plan  Area  Profiles  - South  of  Market 


Transitions 

SoMa  has  always  experienced  transition  hand  in  hand  with  its 
diversity.  Not  only  have  the  demographics  of  SoMa  shifted  over 
time,  but  whole  neighborhoods  have  sprouted  in  places  formerly 
devoid  of  residents.  Change  has  come  in  the  form  of  business 
activities,  building  types,  business  and  residential  tenants  in  these 
buildings,  occupancy  rates  and  the  cost  of  leasing  or  buying 
space.  In  fact,  that  which  does  not  change  in  SoMa  often  is 
considered  an  anomaly. 

The  tides  of  the  economy  dictate  many  of  these  changes.  SoMa 
has  clearly  been  affected  by  the  economic  roller  coaster  of  the 
past  several  years.  The  Multimedia  Gulch  emerged  in  SoMa  in 
the  area  surrounding  South  Park.  Technically  savvy  entrepre- 


Race  in  SoMa  as  % of  Total  Population 


1980 

1990 

2000 

White 

42% 

46% 

48% 

African-American 

19% 

16% 

12% 

Asian 

31% 

27% 

25% 

Latino 

7% 

11% 

10% 

Figure  6.1.3  Ethnic  Groups  Share  of  Total  SoMa  Population 


neurs  who  sought  cheap  space  near  the  downtown  found  con- 
verted warehouse  space  to  rent,  move  into,  and  develop  their 
business  ideas. 

The  Live/Work  Phenomenon 

San  Francisco  and  specifically  South  of  Market  became  interna- 
tionally recognized  as  a mecca  for  people  with  new  ideas  in  the 
field  of  technology.  These  people  needed  somewhere  to  live. 
Developers — keenly  aware  of  this  influx  of  young  people  with 
discretionary  income— began  to  promote  live/work  as  a perfect 
solution.  Industrial  land  in  SoMa  was  the  cheapest  land  in 
proximity  to  the  Multimedia  Gulch.  Another  enticing  advantage 
was  the  fact  that  building  on  industrially  zoned  land  was  less 
restrictive  in  terms  of  building  standards  and  planning  require- 
ments. Unlike  other  San  Francisco  neighborhoods,  SoMa  had 
little  community  scrutiny  of  individual  projects.  As  a result,  live/ 
work  projects  were  built  in  an  ad-hoc  manner  throughout  the 
area.  Before  1996,  there  were  425  live/work  units  in  the  South 
of  Market  community  plan  area.  Since  January  1996,  almost 
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1 ,000  new  units  were  completed.  Most  striking,  however,  is  the 
fact  that  there  are  about  1 ,500  additional  live/work  units  either 
currently  under  construction  or  approved  to  begin  construction. 

The  open  floor  plan  in  these  loft  style  apartments  is  targeted  to  a 
small,  adult  household.  The  large  volume  design  yields  fewer 
units  per  square  foot  of  land  than  typical  apartment  buildings. 

The  present  day  live/work  interior  layout  evokes  earlier  live/work 
spaces  which  were  warehouses  divided  into  smaller  spaces  in 
which  people  could  live  and  work.  These  loft  style  apartments 
are  sold  as  condos  or  rented  at  market  rate  levels.  Over  the  past 
five  to  six  years,  sale  prices  have  escalated  as  the  number  of 
workers  and  residents  expanded  with  the  economy. 


During  the  same  time  period,  the  other  housing  type  built  in 
substantial  numbers  in  SoMa  other  than  live/work  has  been 
affordable  housing,  available  to  households  earning  less  than  half 
of  the  median  income  in  the  City.  Very  few  new  units  are  avail- 
able for  moderate  income  households. 


Residential  Pennit  Activity 


Figure  6. 1 .4  Residential  Permit  Activity 


Dot-Com  Office  Space 

The  mass  production  of  live/work  units  was  the  first  of  two 
waves  of  real  estate  development  that  changed  the  landscape  of 
SoMa.  The  second  wave  came  in  the  form  of  new  office  space. 
Multimedia  activities  such  as  the  development  of  CD-Roms  and 
computer  animation  brought  people  to  San  Francisco  in  the  mid- 
1990s;  eventually  many  of  these  newcomers  migrated  onto 
Intemet  businesses.  As  venture  capitalists  invested  billions  of 
dollars  in  Intemet  start-up  companies  in  the  Bay  Area,  the  impact 
on  SoMa  came  in  the  form  of  large  sums  of  money  thrown  into 
the  commercial  estate  market.  Developers  redirected  their  focus 
to  office,  Intemet  start-ups  sought  spaces  with  flexible  open  floor 
plans  and  high  ceilings.  (See  Chapter  Two.) 

Lost  in  the  Shuffle 

On  the  flip  side  of  all  of  this  growth,  the  production,  distribution 
and  repair  (PDR)  businesses  suffered.  For  the  past  half-century, 
the  printing  and  publishing,  and  apparel  industries  have  been  the 
largest  PDR  sectors  in  SoMa.  In  1998,  over  100  SoMa  busi- 
nesses in  the  apparel-  manufacturing  and  import/export  trade 
sectors  employed  over  2.400  people.  By  2001,  the  number  of 
apparel  sector  businesses  and  employees  in  SoMa  dropped  to  just 
under  800  people  employed  by  about  40  businesses.  While  the 
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Figure  6. 1.5  SoMa  Land  Use  Map 
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Figure  6. 1 .6  SoMa  Zoning  Regulations  Map 
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apparel-manufacturing  sector  lost  two-thirds  of  its  employees,  the 
printing  and  publishing  sector  was  reduced  by  more  than  half  In 
1 998  the  printing  and  publishing  sector  boasted  more  individual 
businesses  than  any  other  PDR  sector;  there  were  about  1.700 
people  working  for  almost  1 40  printing  and  publishing  companies. 
In  200 1 , 80  printing  and  publishing  companies  provided  660 jobs  in 
SoMa. 


While  the  number  of  apparel  and  printing  jobs  has  diminished  in 
the  SoMa  Community  Planning  Area,  other  industries  that 
produce,  distribute  or  repair  have  gained  employees.  As  of  2001 . 
there  are  many  more  jobs  in  the  telecommunications  field  as  well 
as  in  radio  broadcasting.  (Please  see  the  Introduction  for  a 
definition  of  these  terms.)  Since  1998,  there  has  been  a net  loss 
of  1 6 percent  in  the  number  of  PDR  businesses  but  only  a six 


percent  loss  in  jobs.  Larger  firms  have  suiwived  and  grown  in  the 
area  while  some  smaller  firms  may  not  have  been  able  to  com- 
pete for  the  limited  and  expensive  space  available. 

The  influx  of  higher-end  residential  units  as  well  as  large  scale 
office  developments  have  also  impacted  nighttime/enteilainment 
venues.  South  of  Market  has  long  been  home  to  a variety  of  bars 
and  after-hour  clubs.  Conflicts  continue  to  arise  about  uses  which 
some  new  residents  may  find  dirty,  noisy  or  troublesome. 

How  Other  Sectors  Fared 

Office  businesses  on  the  other  hand,  while  not  increasing  much  at 
all  prior  to  1 997,  doubled  their  staff  during  the  economic  boom. 
There  were  50%  more  office  employees  in  the  South  of  Market 
Community  Plan  Area,  as  of  mid  2001,  than  there  were  in  1998. 
The  retail  sector,  a more  stable  sector,  has  remained  consistent  in 
its  visibility  in  the  area.  For  the  past  5 years,  about  1 5%  of  the 
area’s  establishments  have  been  retail  stores  or  restaurants. 
Employees  of  these  places  have  decreased  somewhat  however, 
since  1998. 


Eastern  Neighborhoods 


m 
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Change  in  Number  of  Businesses  and  Jobs  by  Sector 

1998-2001 

Businesses 

Jobs 

Cultural/lnstitutional/Medical 

-15% 

-12% 

Office 

0% 

49% 

Production/Distribution/Repair 

-16% 

-6% 

Retail/Entertainment/Visitor 

-14% 

-48% 

Total 

-9% 

8% 

Figure  6 1 .7  Change  in  Number  of  Businesses  and  Jobs  by  Sector 


The  Empty 
Building 

At  the  height  of  the  demand  for  office 
space,  vacancy  rates  were  under  1 % 
in  the  SoMa  Community  Plan  Area. 

Class  A,  Class  B and  even  Class  C office  space  was  in  very  high 
demand,  with  little  regard  for  location  and  transportation  accessi- 
bility. When  the  office  space  demand  started  to  diminish,  the 
areas  located  furthest  from  transit  and  downtown  were  the  first 
to  lose  their  value.  Office  vacancy  rates  in  SoMa  reached  45 
percent  at  the  end  of  2001 . This  represents  a loss  of 
aproximately  8,500  dot-com  jobs.  Improved  spaces  are  becoming 
available  at  lower  rates. 


Planning  SoMa 

There  are  a number  of  public  and  private  agencies  working 
towards  plans  for  SoMa.  Currently,  the  Redevelopment  Agency 
is  developing  plans  for  the  Transbay  area.  The  Redevelopment 
Agency  is  working  with  the  community  in  the  6th  Street  Redevel- 
opment Area.  The  Planning  Department  is  reexamining  bulk  and 
height  limits  for  Rincon  Hill,  as  part  of  a study  of  the  urban  form 
of  areas  south  of  downtown,  with  a view  toward  increasing 
housing  opportunities  with  great  access  to  jobs,  shopping  and 
other  amenities. 


Many  different  Community  groups  have  joined  with  the  Board  of 
Supervisors,  the  Planning  Department  and  a number  of  other 
public  agencies  to  try  to  ensure  a healthy  future  for  the  South  of 
Market  Area.  Organizations  such  as  the  West  SoMa  Mer- 
chants, the  6th  Street  Merchants  Association,  SoMa  Leadership 
Council,  South  of  Market  Anti-Displacement  Coalition  (SoMaD) 
and  the  South  of  Market  Foundation  are  just  a sampling  of  the 
community  organizations  that  have  shared  an  interest  in  protect- 
ing the  diversity  and  small  business  culture  that  still  exists  in  the 
area. 

All  of  these  efforts  will  be  represented  in  the  Community  Plan- 
ning process  for  SoMa.  Recognizing  the  needs  ol  San  Francisco 
for  more  housing  in  attractive,  convenient  and  affordable  neigh- 
borhoods. this  process  will  consider  the  needs  of  the  existing 
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community  for  homes,  jobs  and  services.  It  will  also  grapple  with 
other  land  use  issues  now  facing  San  Francisco  and  SoMa. 

Where  can  new  neighborhoods  be  located?  How  much  produc- 
tion, distribution  and  repair  activity  does  the  City  need  to  support 
residents  and  businesses?  Where  in  San  Francisco  can  big-box 
retail  be  located  without  negative  impacts?  Where  should  office 
uses  be  located?  How  can  arts  and  non-profit  organizations 
survive  in  the  City? 
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The  Mission 


The  Mission  is  a neighborhood  of  strong  character  and  a sense  of 
community  devefep'ed_oyer-many!'d&c^^^  area  referred  to 
as  “The  Mission”  is  tiome  t;o  almost-SOvOGO  pe|iple  and  is  bounded 
by  Guerrero  to  the  Test,  Potrero  to  the  east,  Djv'tsion  to  the  north 
and  Cesar  Chavez  j:o  the  south,  dncluytngl&eodfei^  sidewalks, 
this’jdistrict  is  overj841  acres. 


. 1 I ' nTfc'ViTp  I I* 

The  Mission  is  actually  a group  of  small  vibrant  neighborhoods 
tied  together  by  Mission  Street,  itself  a prominentiand  strong 
retail/transit  spine.  In  addition  to  Mission  Street,  Valencia  and 
24th  Streets  serve  as  significant  retail  spines,  while  Folsom, 
Bryant  and  Potrero  serve  as  alternative  transit  corridors.  Bicy- 
clists typically  travel  on  Valencia  or  Folsom..  Folsom  Street  was 
the  first  planked  street  in  San  Francisco,  linking  the  Yerba  Buena 
to  the  Mission  Dolores  Church.  It  provided  a route  from  an  urban 
setting  to  the  open  space  of  the  countryside. 


Strengths  of  the  Mission  as 
a Neighborhood  and  a Place 
to  Work 

Busy  retail  streets  and  diverse  transit  systems  contribute  to  many 
great  neighborhoods.  The  Mission  possesses  these  two  vital 
qualities  as  well  as  many  other  important  assets  that  make  it  a 
great  place  to  live,  work  and  shop.  BART  makes  2 stops  in  the 
Mission  within  walking  distance  of  many  shops  as  well  as 
hundreds  of  homes  and  apartments,  providing  easy  access  to  the 
Mission  from  the  rest  of  the  Bay  Area.  It  facilitates  living, 
working  and  shopping  in  the  Mission  as  well  as  giving  Mission 
residents  many  work  and  shopping  options  throughout  the  Bay 
Area.  MUNI  runs  10  bus  lines  in  the  Mission.  The  buses  are 
well  used  to  get  around  the  Mission  and  to  travel  to  or  from  other 
parts  of  the  city, 


Although  the  blocks  are  long 
traveling  from  one  numbered  street 
to  the  next,  traveling  east  to  west 
within  the  Mission  is  relatively 
quick.  People  do  a lot  of  walking  in 

the  Mission.  Shopping  is  often  done  on  foot  as  there  are  many 
complementary  shops  adjacent  to  one  another.  In  some  shop- 
ping districts  within  the  Mission,  the  street  takes  on  the  feel  of  a 
“mercado”  or  bazaar.  One  might  pick  up  a few  things  from  one 
shop  and  walk  down  the  street  to  another  for  additional  items, 
enjoying  the  vibrant  community  on  the  way. 

Because  of  the  closely  linked  residential  and  commercial  activi- 
ties, the  people  who  live  in  the  Mission  own  fewer  cars  than 
elsewhere  in  San  Francisco.  There  are  also  fewer  garages  in  the 
neighborhoods.  Instead  of  seeing  a lot  of  garage  doors  when 
walking  down  a street  in  the  Mission,  a person  might  see  stoops, 
doors  and  windows;  places  where  residents  have  opportunities  to 
interact  with  passers  by.  Density  is  also  a major  contributor  to 
the  vibrancy  of  the  Mission.  There  are  over  85  residents  per 
acre  in  the  Mission  compared  to  34  people  per  acre  in  San 
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Figure  6.2. 1 Mission  Communitv  Facilities 
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Francisco  overall.  Apartment  density  is  higher  than  many  other 
neighborhoods  in  San  Francisco  as  well.  There  are  about  30 
units  per  acre  in  the  Mission. 

The  Mission  is  host  to  a variety  of  ethnic  and  cultural  resources. 
The  diversity  of  its  residents  makes  it  a place  full  of  lively 
performance,  activity  and  interaction.  Today,  Latinos  make  up 
over  half  the  population  of  the  Mission.  Although  Latinos  have 
long  gravitated  towards  the  Mission,  until  the  late  1 960s,  Irish- 
Americans,  and  Italian-Americans  dominated  the  Mission’s 
population.  The  Mission  is  famous  for  annual  public  celebrations 
such  as  “Carnival”,  “Cinco  de  Mayo”  and  “Encuenlro  del  Canto 
Popular.”  The  Mission  also  houses  a variety  of  community  and 
cultural  resources  including  Centro  del  Pueblo,  the  Mission 
Cultural  Center.  Mission  Economic  Development  Association, 
ODC.  the  Cell  Space,  The  Mission  Language  Vocational  Space, 
the  Bay  Area  Video  Coalition,  The  Mission  News  and  El  Teco 
Lote.  The  most  visible  cultural  resource,  however,  is  the 
Mission’s  vast  collection  of  murals.  These  themed  illustrations  on 
the  sides  of  buildings  throughout  the  area  provide  a historic  and 
cultural  context  for  both  the  resident  and  the  tourist  of  the 
Mission. 

The  NEMIZ  or  Northeast  Mission  Industrial  Zone  is  also  located 
in  the  Mission.  This  area  has  fewer  residents  and  fewer  places 
to  shop,  but  many  more  businesses  that  produce,  distribute  or 
repair  all  types  of  goods.  This  area  provides  the  bulk  of  the 
Mission’s  jobs  as  well  as  support  to  the  thriving  San  Francisco 
service  and  tourist  industry.  Furniture  makers,  wholesale  meat 
distributors,  auto  repair  shops,  plumbing  supply  stores,  lumber 
yards,  photography  studios  and  other  businesses  which  serve  the 
neighborhood  as  well  as  residents  and  businesses  citywide  are 
located  in  this  part  of  the  Mission. 


Mission  as  Connmunity  of 
Multiple  Activities: 
Industrial,  Retail  and 
Residential  Uses  Coexist 

The  Mission  has  a broad  geographic  split  between  Production/ 
Distribution/  Repair  jobs  in  the  northeast  area  and  housing  and 
retail  establishments  in  the  rest  of  the  area. 

In  addition  to  providing  almost  1 9,000  jobs  for  the  city  of  San 
Francisco,  the  Mission  also  provides  a place  for  about  50,000 
residents  to  live.  There  are  over  1 7,000  units  of  housing  in  the 
Mission,  mixed  with  shops,  churches,  schools  and  playgrounds. 
Although  there  are  not  that  many  open  spaces  in  the  area, 
residents  make  greater  use  of  them  than  in  most  other  neighbor- 
hoods in  San  Francisco.  This  healthy  mix  of  uses  makes  it 
possible  for  some  people  to  live  and  work  in  the  same  neighbor- 
hood! 
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Figure  6.2.3  Mission  Zoning  Regulations  Map 
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Retail  is  the  predominant  business  type  in  the  Mission.  The 
Mission  offers  a variety  of  retail  including  many  small  grocery 
stores,  beauty  shops  and  restaurants.  There  are  over  900  stores 
and  restaurants  in  the  Mission,  employing  over  4,500  people. 
However,  retail  does  not  employ  as  many  people  as  the  Produc- 
tion/Distributiony  Repair  industries.  There  are  over  6,500  jobs  in 
the  Production/Distribution  sector.  The  majority  of  the  PDR  jobs 
are  in  the  apparel-manufacturing  sector,  the  construction  sector 
and  the  utilities  and  communications  sector.  Although  most  of 
these  places  of  employment  are  located  in  the  northeast  area  of 
the  Mission,  there  are  about  300  PDR  businesses  outside  of  the 
NEMIZ,  distributed  throughout  the  entire  Mission,  often  dis- 
creetly tucked  into  a residential  block. 

During  the  past  four  years,  both  the  number  of  businesses  and 
the  number  of  jobs  in  the  Mission  has  increased.  There  has  been 
a struggle  for  available  space  in  all  sectors  and  the  number  of 
businesses  has  not  increased  as  much  as  the  number  of  employ- 
ees. Some  businesses  have  had  to  relocate  or  close  shop. 
Interestingly,  the  remaining  businesses  have  often  been  able  to 
hire  more  employees  because  of  good  economic  times  and  the 
demand  of  the  consumer.  Businesses  in  the  Mission  serve 
customers  citywide. 


Attractions  for  New 
Residents  and  Businesses 


The  Mission  has  a well-developed  neighborhood  infrastructure, 
easy  access  to  shops  and  restaurants,  an  architecturally  rich  and 
varied  housing  stock,  rich  cultural  resources,  good  weather  and 
excellent  transit  access.  Decades  of  deferred  maintenance  in  the 
Mission  had  conti’ibuted  to  an  affordable  real  estate  market. 
These  attributes  have  not  gone  unnoticed,  and  over  the  past  five 
years,  the  Mission  has  seen  an  incredible  wave  of  change. 
Conversions,  improvements,  seismic  retrofits  and  new  construc- 
tion are  all  signs  of  investment  in  the  neighborhood.  There  are 
currently  389  live/work  units  in  the  Mission  with  another  267 
either  under  construction  or  in  possession  of  a pennit  to  build. 

The  Mission  is  second  only  to  SoMa  in  its  number  of  live/work 
units.  Almost  all  of  those  units  are  market  rate  sale  or  rental 
units.  These  units  were  often  built  on  lots  that  formerly  housed 
lower  paying  tenants,  employed  people  in  production/distribution/ 
repair  jobs  or  were  vacant  lots. 


During  the  economic  boom,  some  business  and  residential  tenants 
could  not  keep  up  with  the  market  pressure  placed  on  valuable 
land  in  the  Mission.  Some  residents  and  businesses  moved  to 
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other  places  within  the  Mission,  but  unfortunately  some  were 
displaced  from  the  neighborhood  or  from  San  Francisco.  Build- 
ings were  bought  and  improved,  restoring  the  architectural  value 
of  many  structures,  and  establishing  new  uses  to  cater  to  new 
residents. 


The  Mission’s  savvy  residential  population  has  been  known  to 
resist  change  it  does  not  support.  In  reaction  to  the  ad  hoc 
development  occurring  in  the  Mission  between  1 996  and  2000, 
community  groups  proposed,  and  Supervisors  Tom  Ammiano  and 
Chris  Daly  sponsored  the  Mission  Interim  Controls  in  July  2001 . 
These  controls  preclude  many  types  of  developments  such  as 
large  office  projects,  live/work  projects  and  market  rate  housing 
with  less  than  25%  affordable  units,  while  encouraging  non-profit 
community  services  as  well  as  affordable  housing.  These 
Controls  are  in  effect  for  one  year.  They  represent  an  effort  to 
make  housing  and  jobs  for  the  existing  residents  in  the  Mission  a 
higher  priority  than  new  development  and  change  in  the  neighbor- 
hood. 

The  Community  Planning  process  in  the  Mission  District  will  build 
on  this  history  of  activism  on  land  use  issues.  It  will  address  the 
need  for  housing,  especially  affordable  housing,  and  jobs  for 
Mission  District  residents  and  others.  The  unique  culture  of  the 
Mission  District  will  flavor  the  results. 


Planning  the  Mission  District 


In  1991.  the  Mission  community  voiced  its  concern  about  protect- 
ing Industrial  businesses  from  the  inllux  of  biotech  companies 
wanting  to  relocate  in  the  northeast  Mission.  They  worked  with 
the  Planning  Department  to  create  the  NEMIZ  (Northeast 
Mission  Industrial  Zone).  As  a result  of  this  cooperative  effort, 
an  area  was  delineated  where  policies  encouraged  industrial 
businesses  to  locate  and  thrive  in  an  unthreatened  environment. 

Mission  AntiDisplacement  Coalition  and  the  Mission  Planning 
Council  are  just  some  of  the  many  community  centered  non- 
profit/activist organizations  that  exist  in  the  Mission.  They  were 
established  to  represent  the  views  of  the  larger  community,  and 
speak  for  those  who  disagreed  with  the  pace  and  nature  of 
development  in  the  neighborhood. 
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Community  Plan  Area  Profiles  - Showplace  Square,  Potrero  Hill  and  Central  Waterfront 


Showplace  Square, 
Potrero  Hill  and 
Central  Waterfront 

Showplace  Square,  Potrero  Hill  and  the  Central  Waterfront  are 
grouped  into  one  district  for  the  purpose  of  this  report.  However, 
each  area  is  a distinct  neighborhood  characterized  by  very 
different  uses  and  development  pressures.  Each  neighborhood 
has  a distinct  scale,  population  and  types  of  business.  Addition- 
ally, the  neighborhoods  are  going  through  separate  planning 
processes  at  this  time.  Central  Waterfront  is  currently  in  the 
Better  Neighborhoods  2002  planning  process.  'It  is  being  consid- 
ered with  Showplace  Square  and  Potrero  Hill  in  this  report  in 
order  to  provide  a comprehensive  picture  of  the  entire  Commu- 
nity Plan  Area.  ; ^ 

The  South  of  Market  and  Mission  Bay  bound  these  neighbor- 
hoods on  the  North  and  Northeast,  San  Francisco  Bay  bounds 
them  on  the  East,  Islais  Creek  and  the  Bayshore  bound  them  on 
the  South  and  the  Mission  Distinct  bounds  them  on  the  West. 
Highway  101  and  Highway  280  also  divide  this  area.  Highway 
101  isolates  Potrero  Hill  from  the  Mission  District  to  west  and 
Highway  280  separates  Potrero  Hill  from  the  Central  Waterfront. 

Showplace  Square: 

Furniture  and  Design 
Center 

Showplace  Square  centers  on  the  northern  edge  of  this  planning 
area  starting  at  Bryant  and  extending  to  17th  and  18th  Streets. 
This  neighborhood  is  an  important  furniture  and  interior  design 
center  that  serves  a national  market.  It  was  originally  developed 
as  a warehouse  and  industrial  district  serving  nearby  port  facili- 
ties, once  one  of  the  City's  important  industries.  A system  of  rail 
spur  lines  was  developed  along  public  rights-of-way  to  transfer 


materials  from  warehouses  and  manufacturing  facilities  to  and 
from  the  piers.  However,  after  World  War  II  and  as  port 
facilities  changed  worldwide,  the  Port  of  San  Francisco  became 
less  competitive  and  maritime  activity  declined  substantially. 

Since  the  renovation  of  the  warehouses  to  provide  furniture 
showroom  space,  Showplace  Square  has  provided  space  for  a 
well-defined  cluster  of  furniture  makers,  designers  and  contrac- 
tors. The  current  land  use  in  the  area  remains  predominantly 
PDR.  (Figure  6.3.5) 

Until  the  1 970s,  Jackson  Square,  a historic  district  just  north  of 
the  downtown,  was  the  primary  location  for  the  City's  furniture 
showrooms.  Many  of  these  businesses  were  housed  in  historic 
structures  with  small  footprints  and  limited  net  floor  area.  As  the 
Jackson  Square  commercial  vacancy  rates  dropped  and  rents 


Figure  6.3.1  Showplace  Square,  Potrero  Hill  and  Central  Waterfront 
Boundaries 
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Figure  6.3.2  Showplace  Square,  Potrero  Hill  and  Central  Waterfront  Community  Facilities  Map 
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increased,  the  area  began  to  attract  high-end  firms  such  as 
antique  dealers  and  interior  decorators.  Many  furniture  show- 
rooms and  other  design  businesses  were  subsequently  priced  out 
of  the  market. 


Henry  Adams,  a real  estate  developer  and  promoter,  looked  for 
another  area  in  the  City  which  shared  Jackson  Square's  architec- 
tural character  and  could  accommodate  a new  center  for  furni- 
ture showrooms  and  related  businesses.  The  Showplace  Square 
was  a good  choice  because  of  the  large  attractive  brick  struc- 
tures with  open  floor  plans.  This  type  of  building  is  ideal  for  PDR 
uses,  such  as  furniture  showrooms  that  typically  need  large 
interior  spaces.  Large  floor  plates  also  accommodate  frequent 
change  and  subdivision  of  interior  areas  to  create  various  show- 
room sizes.  Showplace  Square  has  become  one  of  the  nation's 
most  successful  centers  for  home  and  office  furnishings,  interior 
designers  and  furniture  makers. 


Office  and  home  furniture  showrooms,  re-upholstery  shops,  retail 
stores  and  small  shops  occupy  the  Showplace  Square  area. 

There  are  a total  of  120  furniture  businesses  in  Showplace 
Square.  The  largest  building  located  at  2 Henry  Adams  Street 
houses  28  furniture  businesses  and  showrooms.  The  furniture 
sector  provides  middle-income  jobs  in  Showplace  Square,  em- 
ploying over  825  people.  McGuire  Furniture,  the  largest  employer 
in  the  furniture  industry  in  San  Francisco,  alone  employs  approxi- 
mately 165  people. 


Figure  6.3.3  Furniture  Showrooms  in  Showplace  Square 
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Recent  Live/Work  and 
Office  Development 

Recently  live/work,  as  well  as  other  residential  and  office 
projects,  have  been  approved  and  are  being  constructed  in  and 
near  Showplace  Square.  An  apartment  building  with  148  units 
has  been  approved  for  development  and  several  live/work 
projects  have  already  been  constructed  in  the  vicinity.  Addition- 
ally. office  space  has  been  approved  and  recently  constructed 
throughout  the  area,  including  50,000  square  feet  of  office  space 
near  the  border  of  SOMA. 

Office  and  residential  development  may  change  the  industrial 
character  of  the  area  and  threaten  the  integrity  of  the  furniture 
design  cluster.  As  parcels  are  broken  up  and  smaller  buildings 
are  constructed,  PDR  uses  can  no  longer  easily  return  to  use  the 
space.  Moreover,  residential  and  office  projects  require  intensive 
infrastructure  improvements. 

Recently.  Potrero  Hill  has  also  felt  some  of  the  development 
pressure  that  is  extending  from  SoMa  and  Showplace  Square. 
Two  large  office  projects  in  the  northern  area  of  Potrero  (350 
and  450  Rhode  Island)  are  under  construction  and  live/work  lofts 
have  already  been  built  throughout  the  area.  Potrero  Hill  is  even 
less  transit-accessible  than  SoMa,  where  the  concern  about  lack 
of  transit  coupled  with  the  increasing  office  development  is  acute. 


The  Showplace  Square  sub  area  which  is  property  north  of  16th 
Street  is  primarily  classified  as  an  M-2  (Heavy  Industrial)  District 
and  M-1  (light  industrial).  These  districts  have  a 50-foot  Height 
and  Bulk  Limit.  (Figure  6.3.6)  Several  parcels  in  the  northern 
part  of  Showplace  Square  are  classified  as  SLl  (Service  Light 
Industry)  District  uses.  Industrially  classified  land  generally  has 
the  most  peimissive  zoning,  permitting  a broad  range  of  land 
uses.  These  zoning  regulations  have  permitted  lower  intensity 
projects  to  be  built  in  the  area,  including  office  and  live/work. 
Some  of  these  projects  have  been  incompatible  with  adjacent 
PDR  and  other  industrial  uses.  Several  attempts  have  been 
made  to  provide  more  appropriate  industrial  zoning,  including 
Interim  Controls  proposed  by  the  Planning  Department  and  by 
Supervisor  Maxwell. 


Potrero  Hill:  A Stable 
Residential  Neighborhood 


Potrero  Hill  is  primarily  a residential  neighborhood  with  small 
retail  and  commercial  businesses  located  throughout  the  neigh- 
borhood. The  area  is  isolated  from  the  Central  Waterfront  to  the 
east  by  Highway  280  and  from  the  Mission  District  to  the  west 
by  Highway  101 . As  its  name  suggests.  Potrero  is  situated  on  one 
of  the  City's  many  hills.  It  has  spectacular  views  of  Downtown, 
Twin  Peaks.  Bayview  Hill.  Mt.  San  Bruno,  the  Bay  and  the  East 
Bay  Hills. 
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Figure  6.3.5  Showplace  Square,  Potrero  Hill  and  Central  Waterfront  Land  Use  Map 
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Figure  6.3.6  Showplace  Square,  Potrero  Hill  and  Central  Waterfront  Zoning  Regulations  Map 
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Poirero  Hill  has  a mix  of  single-family  residences  and  small 
multiple-family  units.  There  are  also  some  apartments  managed 
by  the  Housing  Authority.  A number  of  community  facilities  are 
available  to  area  residents,  including:  a branch  City  libraiy; 
Jackson  Playground;  McKinley  Square;  the  Potrero  Neighbor- 
hood Center  and  Potrero  Hill  Recreation  Center.  In  addition,  the 
City  recently  acquired  Esprit  Park,  located  on  Minnesota  be- 
tween Highway  280  and  Third  Street.  (Figure  6.3.2) 


Although  Potrero  Hill  is  primarily  a residential  neighborhood,  a 
few  large  employers  like  San  Francisco  General  (the  County 
hospital)  are  located  in  close  proximity.  Although  separated  from 
Potrero  Hill  by  Highway  280,  the  hospital,  one  of  San  Francisco's 
largest  employers,  provides  the  area  with  approximately  2,500 
jobs. 


There  are  a variety  of  zoning  classifications  in  the  Potrero  Hill 
area.  (Figure  6.3.7)  Most  of  Potrero  Hill  is  classified  as  residen- 
tial, including  RH-2  (Residential-Two  Houses)  and  RH-3  (Resi- 
dential-Three Houses)  Districts.  Also  included  are  RM-1  and 
RM-2  (Residential  Mixed)  Districts,  which  provides  for  a mix  of 
uses  within  the  same  development.  Potrero  also  has  some  areas 
classified  as  NC-2  (Neighborhood  Commercial)  Districts.  These 
small  areas  are  located  primarily  on  1 8th  and  20th  Streets. 


South  of  16th  Street,  several  blocks  of  the  Potrero  District  are 
zoned  as  M-I  (Light  Industrial  District)  and  M-2  (Heavy  Indus- 
trial District).  These  districts  permit  Industrial  land  uses  as  a 


Figure  6.3.4  Aerial  Photo  of  Potrero  Hill 

principle  permitted  use,  as  well  as  other  lower-intensity  land  uses, 
which  are  permitted  or  require  a conditional  use  pennit.  The  M-2 
Districts  are  limited  to  the  southeast  portion  of  the  Potrero 
District,  extending  along  Cesar  Chavez  Street  and  Highway  280. 


Central  Waterfront:  Better 
Neighborhoods  2002 


The  Central  Waterfront  is  the  subject  of  a separate  and  compre- 
hensive study  that  the  Planning  Department  has  under  way  in  its 
"Better  Neighborhoods  2002"  project.  Therefore,  the  Central 
Waterfront  is  included  here  primarily  to  provide  a comprehensive 
view  of  the  Eastern  neighborhoods. 
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The  Central  Waterfront  is  on  the  eastern  side  of  Highway  280 
and  extends  from  Mariposa  Street  South  to  the  Islais  Creek 
Channel.  The  area  is  almost  entirely  devoted  to  light  and  heavy 
industry.  The  Port  owns  most  of  the  land  east  of  Third  Street, 
from  Pier  68  to  Pier  80.  This  includes  a significant  amount  of 
'back  land'  acreage  required  for  the  Port's  containerized  shipping 
facility  at  Pier  80  and  other  Port  facilities.  While  some  of  the 
area  appears  underutilized,  most  of  it  is  required  by  the  Port  for 
transshipment  and  maritime  functions.  Pier  80  is  currently  the 
Port's  only  active  container  terminal.  The  Port  is  currently 
negotiating  with  a developer  to  design  and  construct  a mixed-use 
(industrial  and  nonprofit  arts)  project  on  its  16-acre  Pier  70 
opportunity  site. 

The  Central  Waterfront  is  developed  primarily  with  industrial 
buildings  and  Port-related  maritime  uses.  However,  a small 
residential  neighborhood,  called  "Dogpatch,"  is  located  west  of 
Third  Street,  east  of  Highway  280  and  centered  on  Twenty 
Second  and  Tennessee  Streets.  Although  maritime  and  port- 
related  uses  have  declined  in  importance  to  the  City  as  a whole, 
they  occupy  a major  part  of  the  Central  Waterfront.  The  Central 
Waterfront  has  retained  a predominantly  industrial  character  and 
contains  a significant  percentage  of  the  City's  industrial  buildings, 
as  well  as  open  lots  for  equipment  and  material  storage.  Rising 
commercial  rents  and  increased  residential  development  (which 


creates  the  potential  for  conflict  between  residential  and  industrial 
uses)  has  caused  PDR  businesses  to  move  from  SOMA  to  the 
Central  Waterfront. 

The  Central  Waterfront  is  primarily  classified  as  M-2  (Heavy 
Industrial).  (Figure  6.3.7)  Traditionally,  this  area  has  supported 
heavy  industry.  Port  and  related  maritime  uses  such  as  ship  repair 
and  docking  and  loading/unloading  of  ocean-going  vessels. 
Industrial  uses  are  permitted  outright  and  other  uses  may  require 
approval  by  the  Planning  Commission. 

The  Central  Waterfront  is  home  to  a number  of  major  users, 
including  the  San  Francisco  Dry  Dock,  the  largest  dry  dock  on 
the  West  Coast.  The  area  also  has  a power  plant  that  its 
operator,  MIRANT,  proposes  to  upgrade  and  expand.  ESPRIT, 
the  clothing  manufacturer,  currently  has  its  headquarters  and 
some  production  and  design  facilities  in  the  Central  Waterfront. 

In  addition,  the  San  Francisco  Opera's  major  stage  set  construc- 
tion facility  is  located  in  the  Central  Waterfront. 
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Most  of  the  remainder  of  land  in  the  Central  Waterfront  has  been 
developed  with  light  industry,  office  and  some  heavy  industrial 
uses.  These  include  MUNI  repair  and  storage  facilities  and  other 
industrial  uses.  MUNI  has  two  existing  and  one  proposed 
maintenance  facility  in  the  area.  In  recent  years,  live/work 
projects  have  also  been  built  in  the  area  and  in  the  adjacent 
Potrero  flats.  These  projects  sometimes  conflict  with  the  sur- 
rounding PDR  uses. 

In  addition  to  these  major  industrial  facilities,  several  other  types 
of  businesses  clusters  are  located  in  the  Central  Waterfront.  The 
businesses  that  employ  the  greatest  numbers  of  employees  and 
seem  to  benefit  from  their  proximity  include  construction,  trans- 
portation, warehousing/distribution,  printing  and  publishing. 


The  development  pressures  in  Showplace  Square  are  acute  and 
the  character  of  the  area  may  change.  The  area  is  witnessing 
residential  and  office  development  that  might  conflict  with 
existing  PDR  businesses.  The  community  development  process 
will  examine  these  recent  changes  in  land  use  as  well  as  the 
character  of  Showplace  Square  and  Potrero  Hill.  It  will  identify 
needed  infrastructure,  services  and  amenities  to  strengthen  the 
existing  character  of  these  neighborhoods.  It  will  also  address 
land  requirements  of  the  existing  PDR  businesses  and  opportuni- 
ties for  future  commercial  and  industrial  development. 


Planning  for  Showplace 
Square  and  Potrero  Hill 

The  Showplace  square  and  Potrero  Hill  area  is  a diverse  area 
that  supports  many  different  businesses,  residents  and  types  of 
development.  Several  local  community  organizations,  residents, 
landowners,  and  businesses  have  been  very  active  in  drafting 
rezoning  proposals. 
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South  Bayshore 


The  Heart  of  the  Bayview 


Most  commonly  referr.ed-to?.aS:i^ayvie^^^  Point”,  the 

South  Bayshoiie  ar^a  of  San~Francisco  encorhpasses  the  neigh- 
borhoods and' industrial  lands  in  the  area  generallj^^ounded  by 
Cesar  Chavez,  Hi^hway_LO-T,-the  San  FrancjsCo'Ba^  and  the 
county  line.  The  drea  boasts  several  inileS'  of  bay.shoreline,  a 
topography  with  three  distinct  hills  and  more  sunny  days  than 
most  San  Franci'sco  neighborhoods.!  While  the  Bayview  has 
become  the  heart  of  San  Francisco’s  African  American  commu- 
nity, it  is  also  home  to  a significant  Asian  population.'  African 
Americans  comprise  46  percent  of  residents  in  Bayvievv  Hunters 
Point,  while  Asiahs  now  represent  24  percent  of  area  residents. 
Twenty-seven  percent  of  all  African  Americans  in  S^an  Francisco 
reside  in  the  Bayview. 

Home  ownership  rates  are  higher  in  the  Bayview  than  in  other 
parts  of  the  City.  Poverty  levels  and  the  proportion  of  households 
living  in  some  type  of  family  setting  are  higher  as  well.  Land  use 
in  Bayview  Hunters  Point  has  a dynamic  history  that  includes 
heavy  industrial  activity,  large  institutional  projects,  rapid  housing 
development  and  conflicts  over  uses  that  have  raised  very  real 
heath  concerns.  The  “Bayview”.  as  the  area  is  also  known, 
continues  to  be  a place  of  change  in  terms  of  its  people,  places 
and  opportunities. 


Third  Street  represents  the  primary  artery  through  the  area  as 
well  as  the  cultural  center  of  the  Bayview  Hunters  Point  commu- 
nity. Much  of  the  neighborhood’s  history  is  woven  throughout  the 
shops,  restaurants,  entertainment  and  civic  life  of  3^**  Street. 
Unfortunately,  3^**  Street  continues  to  be  an  underutilized  resource 
for  the  community,  as  it  suffers  from  an  overabundance  of  liquor 
stores  and  a lack  of  necessary  neighborhood  retail.  Numerous 
vacant  storefronts  and  lots  persist  throughout  the  existing  small- 
scale  wholesale  and  service  establishments.  Improvements  along 
the  corridor  are  seen  as  hope  for  a better  quality  of  life  in  the 
surrounding  neighborhoods.  Third  Street  remains  the 
community’s  choice  as  the  economic  engine  for  the  Bayview  of 
tomorrow. 


The  San  Francisco  Municipal  Railway  (MUNI)  Third  Street 
Light  Rail  Project  represents  a major  infrastructure  improvement 
and  revitalization  opportunity  for  the  Bayview.  The  initial  phase 
of  the  project  will  provide  MUNI  light  rail  service  along  3'’'^ 

Street,  from  the  Caltrain  station  at  4"'  and  Townsend,  to  the 
Bayshore  Caltrain  Station  in  Visitacion  Valley.  The  total  length  of 
this  project,  which  is  expected  to  be  operational  in  2004,  will  be 
5.4  miles  and  will  include  19  transit  stops.  Eventually,  this 
segment  will  be  part  of  a more  extensive  project,  which  will 
include  a “central  subway”  that  will  connect  the  new  3'*^  Street 
line  to  downtown  and  Chinatown  via  an  underground  extension. 
The  length  of  the  entire  project  will  ultimately  span  seven  miles. 
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In  addition  to  the  new  rail  line,  the  project  will  include  a series  of 
needed  streetscape  improvements  such  as  street  redesign, 
sidewalk  upgrades  and  landscaping.  The  light  rail  project  has 
proceeded  on  the  basis  of  eight  principle  goals:  transit  and 
mobility,  equity,  economic  revitalization/development,  environmen- 
tal. financial,  community  acceptance,  transit-supportive  land  use 
and  political  support.  The  Third  Street  Project  holds  great 
potential  to  respond  to  the  social  and  physical  needs  of  Bay  view 
Hunters  Point,  especially  as  it  is  just  one  of  a multitude  of  other 
economic  and  community  development  strategies  for  the  area. 
The  light  rail  project  will  improve  the  area’s  infrastructure, 
increase  access  to  citywide  opportunities  for  Bayview  residents 
and  help  retain  and  encourage  investment  along  Street. 


Zoning 

Large  portions  of  the  South  Bayshore  area  are  zoned  for  residen- 
tial use,  and  the  Bayview  boasts  some  of  the  most  established 
residential  neighborhoods  in  the  eastern  portion  of  the  City. 
Residents  of  the  neighborhoods  near  Bayview  Hill  have  histori- 
cally been  separated  from  other  residential  zones  in  the  area  by 
the  South  Basin  industrial  district. 

The  stretch  of  3'*'  Street  from  Cesar  Chavez  to  Highway  101  is 
currently  zoned  for  a mix  of  industrial,  moderate  scale  commer- 
cial and  residential  uses.  Portions  of  3'*'  Street  north  of  Jerrold 
Avenue  are  currently  zoned  for  M-1,  Light  Industrial  and  M-2, 
Heavy  Industrial  uses.  As  defined  by  the  Planning  Code,  these 
districts  are  some  of  the  most  permissive  zones  in  the  City, 
allowing  a range  of  activities  from  large-scale  industrial  uses  to 
light  manufacturing,  retail,  and  the  provision  of  services.  New 
residential  development  in  these  districts  requires  conditional  use 
approval. 

A section  of  3"*  Street,  from  Jerrold  Avenue  to  Yosemite  Avenue, 
and  another  from  Gilman  Avenue  almost  to  the  intersection  of 
Highway  101,  is  zoned  as  NC-3,  Moderate  Scale  Neighborhood 
Commercial.  Neighborhood  Commercial  zones  are  more  restric- 
tive than  industrial  areas.  Moderate  scale  retail  and  services  are 


permitted,  auto-oriented  and  large-scale  uses  are  controlled  and 
housing  is  encouraged  above  ground  levels.  With  the  exception 
of  a small  area  near  its  southern  end,  which  is  zoned  RM-1, 
Residential-Mixed  District-Low  Density,  the  remainder  of  the  3^^^ 
Street  corridor  is  zoned  primarily  as  M-1  and  P,  Public. 


A proposal  is  being  discussed  that  would  create  interim  zoning 
controls  for  selected  parcels  along  3''‘*  Street,  from  Islais  Creek  to 
Paul  Avenue.  The  controls  would  rezone  current  M-1  and  M-2 
areas  to  a more  restrictive  NC-3  designation  in  an  attempt  to 
encourage  smaller-scale  businesses  and  uses  along  the  comdor. 
The  proposal  is  part  of  a series  of  long  range  rezoning  efforts 
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Figure  6.4.1  Bayview  Hunters  Point  Community  Facilities  Map 
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being  considered  that  seek  to  support  3’’**  Street  as  the  vibrant 
commercial  and  service  center  in  the  Bayview. 

Third  Street  plays  an  important  role  in  the  community’s  vision  for 
Bay\'iew  Hunters  Point.  Many  residents  hope  to  see  an  im- 
proved 3"*  Street  with  attractive  public  spaces,  improved  transit 
facilities,  enhanced  community  seiwices  and  a vigorous  local 
economy  that  can  help  lead  the  Bayview  to  a better  future. 

Industrial  and  Residential 
Uses 

The  Bayview  is  home  to  over  1 , 1 00  businesses  and  1 5,000  jobs  in 
the  production,  distribution,  and  repair  (PDR)  sector.  These 
industrial  jobs  represent  over  60  percent  of  all  employment  in  the 
community.  Most  of  these  businesses  are  concentrated  in  an 


area  to  the  west  and  north  of  the  produce  market  and  in  clusters 
near  South  Basin.  Primary  industries  in  these  areas  include  the 
food  and  beverage  sectors,  construction  and  transporiation. 

Many  of  these  industrial  businesses  differ  from  those  in  other 
areas  of  the  city  in  terms  of  their  space  needs  and  scale  of 
activities.  Because  of  the  need  for  large  truck  access  and  other 


mechanical  operations,  the  packing  and  distribution  of  food  and 
beverage  products  can  require  more  space  than  other  industrial 
businesses.  Similarly,  construction  and  transportation  businesses 
often  need  space  to  accommodate  the  storage  and  use  of  large 
equipment. 

Many  workers  who  hold  these  jobs  live  in  the  Bayview  or 
elsewhere  in  the  eastern  portion  of  the  City.  Businesses  in  these 
sectors  often  occupy  buildings  with  large  floorplates,  for  packag- 
ing and  warehousing  or  open-air  spaces  for  truck  transport  or 
storage.  These  large,  flexible  buildings  and  lots  play  an  important 
role  in  San  Francisco  as  they  provide  affordable,  usable  space  for 
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a variety  of  industrial  activities  that  are  vital  for  the  local 
economy. 

While  industry  and  housing  have  historically  been  the  dominant 
uses  in  the  area,  Bayview  Hunters  Point  also  exhibits  an  estab- 
lished commercial  corridor  and  major  public  and  open  space 
areas.  Most  of  the  Bayview’s  residential  areas  consist  of  single- 
family dwellings  and  flats,  many  of  which  do  not  exceed  two 
stories  in  height.  Larger  residential  projects  have  been  developed 
atop  Silver  Teirace  and  Hunters  Point  Hill. 


In  its  entirety,  Bayview  Hunters  Point  has  both  distinct  residential 
neighborhoods  and  separate  industrial  areas.  Particularly  since 
World  War  II.  however,  the  Bayview  has  been  a place  where 
incompatible  activities  often  occur  in  close  proximity  to  one 
another.  This  mixture  of  residential  and  industrial  uses  has 
created  significant  land  use  conflicts  in  the  past,  particularly  when 
industrial  activities  have  generated  environmental  and  human 
health  hazards.  High  volumes  of  truck  traffic  associated  with 
industrial  activities  in  the  area  also  pose  conflicts  in  nearby 
neighborhoods  and  raise  residents’  concerns  over  noise  and 
safety. 

At  times,  these  land  use  conflicts  have  been  particularly  pro- 
nounced throughout  the  Bayview’s  eastern  edge,  along  the 
waterfront.  The  area's  shoreline  has  been  home  to  disruptive 


and  sometimes  noxious,  industrial  activities  and  continues  to  be  a 
site  of  dumping  and  neglect.  A significant  number  of  industrial 
businesses  continue  to  operate  adjacent  to  established  neighbor- 
hoods in  the  South  Basin  area. 


Reorganization  of  Industrial  Land 

Special  Use  District 

The  San  Francisco  Board  of  Supervisors  has  recently  adopted  a 
proposal  that  will  create  a Special  Use  District  (SUD)  in  the 
northwest  portion  of  South  Bayshore,  in  roughly  the  area  be- 
tween Cesar  Chavez,  Highway  101,  and  Interstate  280,  including 
several  blocks  west  of  Third  Street.  This  new  permanent  zoning 
designation  is  intended  to  support  active  businesses  in  the  area 
and  to  protect  current  PDR  jobs  in  the  community.  New  office 
and  residential  developments,  which  could  displace  viable  indus- 
tries in  the  area,  are  discouraged  within  the  SUD. 
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Figure  6.4.2  Bayview  Hunters  Point  Land  Use  Map 
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Figure  6.4.3  Bayview  Hunters  Point  Zoning  Regulations  Map 
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Port  of  San  Francisco 

The  Bayview  community  continues  to  pursue  opportunities  along 
the  waterfront  that  stem  from  changing  land  use  and  market 
conditions  on  port  lands.  A portion  of  the  San  Francisco  Bay 
Trail  has  recently  been  dedicated  near  Heron’s  Head  Park  at 
India  Basin.  Residents  are  hopeful  that  the  introduction  of 
mixed-use  developments  on  some  fonnerly  industrial  port  lands 
may  increase  access  to  the  waterfront  and  provide  additional 
open  space  and  recreational  opportunities  for  the  community. 
Creative  reuse  of  the  PG&E  site  at  India  Basin  and  of  port  lands 
near  Cargo  Way  could  also  present  important  economic  and 
social  benefits  to  the  community. 
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Hunters  Point  Shipyard 

The  closure  of  the  Hunters  Point  Naval  Shipyard  in  1991  created 
a unique  set  of  challenges  and  opportunities  for  the  surrounding 
communities  of  the  Bayview.  The  Planning  Department  com- 
pleted a separate  area  plan  for  the  shipyard  outlining  the 
community’s  vision  for  the  former  military  installation.  The 
document  generated  the  support  of  the  Planning  Commission,  the 
Board  of  Supervisors  and  the  Bayview  community  at  large. 
Although  environmental  review  was  completed  on  the  plan,  it  has 
yet  to  be  formally  adopted  as  part  of  the  General  Plan.  The  plan 
provided  the  framework  for  the  subsequent  Redevelopment 
Agency  Plan,  which  is  the  guiding  document  for  the  primary 
developer  on  the  shipyard  reuse  project,  Lennar  BVHP  Partners. 

Planning  in  the  Bayview 

Planning  for  the  future  of  Bayview  Hunters  Point  is  not  a new 
concept.  Several  significant  planning  efforts  have  focused  on  the 
communities  of  the  South  Bayshore  area  in  years  past  and 
considerable  efforts  continue  today.  These  past  and  current 
planning  processes,  involving  numerous  agencies  and  extensive 
community  participation,  have  been  essentia!  to  the  expression  of 
identity,  identification  of  need  and  formation  of  vision  by  the 
residents  and  workers  of  the  Bayview,  and  will  inform  the  current 
Community  Planning  process. 


Adopted  in  July,  1995,  the  South  Bayshore  Area  Plan  was  the 
product  of  seven  years  of  planning  and  citizen  input.  A part  of 
San  Francisco's  General  Plan,  the  South  Bayshore  Plan  sets  forth 
ideas  and  tools  to  guide  the  future  development  of  the  area.  It 
offers  nineteen  objectives  in  the  areas  of  land  use;  transportation; 
housing;  commerce;  industry;  recreation  and  open  space;  com- 
munity facilities  and  services;  urban  design  and  public  safety. 
Public  input  revealed  two  broad  areas  of  need  that  represent  the 
goals  and  objectives  identified  in  the  planning  process.  These  are 
the  need  to  improve  the  economic  conditions  for  residents  of  the 
Bayview  and  the  need  to  address  land  use  conilicts  that  often 
have  health  ramifications  for  the  local  population. 

In  March  2001,  the  Bayview  Hunters  Point  Project  Area  Com- 
mittee (PAC),  working  in  coordination  with  the  Redevelopment 
Agency,  released  the  Executive  Summary  of  the  Bayview 
Hunters  Point  Community  Revitalization  Concept  Plan.  The 
document  explores  the  shared  identity  of  the  communities  of  the 
Bayview  Hunters  Point  area-an  identity  fonnulated  from  the 
many  stories  of  the  area’s  history,  landscape  and  culture.  Recog- 
nizing and  respecting  this  common  identity,  the  community  can 
generate  a more  unified  vision  for  the  future.  This  vision  will 
guide  development  and  planning  in  the  area. 

The  Concept  Plan  presents  seven  revitalization  strategies  aimed 
at  implementing  the  community’s  goals  in  the  areas  of  economic 
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and  employment  development;  education  and  training;  invest- 
ment; civic  engagement;  housing  retention  and  production; 
environmental  quality  and  health;  and  physical  environment  and 
infrastructure.  These  broad  strategies  are  further  explored  in  the 
document's  four  “Focus  Area  Plans”,  which  offer  a more 
detailed  account  of  the  community's  vision  for  the  major  subareas 
of  the  Bayview. 

The  Concept  Plan  suggests  that  to  move  from  vision  to  action, 
the  Bayview  Hunters  Point  community  must  continue  to  empha- 
size coalition  and  partnership  building.  These  relationships  will  be 
critical  for  the  implementation  strategies  in  the  area.  Work  is 
currently  underway  on  both  the  Blueprint  for  Action  in  Bayview 
Hunters  Point  and  the  Bayview  Hunters  Point  Redevelopment 
Plan.  The  Blueprint  will  present  a five-year  set  of  implementa- 
tion programs  aimed  at  meeting  some  of  the  quality  of  life 
objectives  outlined  in  the  Concept  Plan.  The  Redevelopment 
Plan  will  discuss  appropriate  zoning  proposals  that  can  support 
economic  revitalization  and  alleviate  land  use  conflicts  in  the 
area. 

Bayview  Hunters  Point  is  one  of  five  areas  in  the  eastern  portion 
of  the  City  identified  in  the  Planning  Department’s  current 
community  planning  project.  Working  in  conjunction  with  the 
Redevelopment  Agency,  the  Project  Area  Committee,  and  other 
community  residents  and  businesses,  the  Planning  Department 
seeks  to  add  value  to  ongoing  community  development  and 
planning  work  in  the  Bayview.  By  contributing  additional  infor- 
mation, analysis  and  agency  involvement,  the  Department  can 
lend  support  to  these  efforts  and  provide  a citywide  context  for 
development  issues  in  Bayview  Hunters  Point. 
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Visitacion  Valley 


Geography  and  street  grid  seemingly  link  Visitacion  Valley  not  to 
San  Francisco  but  to  cities  to  the  south:  Brisbane  and  Daly  City. 
The  slopes  of  McLaren  Park  hide  the  rest  of  San  Francisco  from 
view  while  Highway  l ()Lsepai^T;i6’C^itaGi6n  from  South 
Bayshore.  This,  perhaps  leads'foTts,  reputation.as  San 
Francisco’s  most  overlooked  Eastern^NeighborKood.  Recently, 
howeyer,  a numbdr  of  communify''mdmbe;^s.^b!S^'i^  impassioned 
opposition  to  a Hdme  Depot  develop^^etiyptb'^Sed,  on  one  of  the 


Ciiy 


’s  few  rema 


ning  large  and  parcels. 

Th^ir  determined  resistance  evolvediik||)i!^ti!K'ei!ri^  of 

the  rest  of  the  community  to  start  a 
process  for  Visitkcion  Valley.  ' ‘ 


Visitacion  Valley  ;is  m the  basin  located  southeast  ofrMbLaren 
Park  and  reaching  all  the  way  out  to  the  Bay.  In  1777, _a 
Franciscan  priest  first  named  the  basin  La  Vigitooipn  to  com- 
memorate the  Virgin  Mary’s  visit  to  her  cousin  St.  Elizabeth. 
Nowadays,  this  valley  is  a collection  of  residential  neighborhoods 
lying  just  below  the  park  and  surrounding  a small  industrial 
district.  It  is  bounded  by  City  borders  to  the  south  and  Highway 
101  to  the  east. 


located  on  a prime  piece  of  industrially  zoned  land  immediately 
east  of  Bayshore  Boulevard.  In  operation  for  over  70  years,  this 
manufacturing  plant  was  once  integral  not  only  to  the  local 
economy  of  Visitacion  Valley  but  the  Bay  Area  region  as  well. 
The  factory  closed  in  1999  and  the  14-acre  site  remains 
underutilized.  Home  Depot,  a national  retail  chain,  recently 
attempted  to  locate  a 108,000  square  foot  regional  outlet  on  the 
site.  But  neighborhood  opposition  turned  project  developers 
away. 


Bayshore  Boulevard,  the  main  artery  in  the  neighborhood,  runs 
north-south  and  bisects  the  Valley  into  the  residential  neighbor- 
hoods of  Vis  Valley  and  Little  Hollywood.  Leland  Avenue, 
running  east-west,  is  the  neighborhood’s  commercial  strip.  Little 
Hollywood,  with  its  pastel  Southern  Califomia-style  bungalows,  is 
an  unusually  isolated  San  Francisco  residential  neighborhood  for  it 
lies  between  Visitacion  Valley’s  industrial  quarter  and  Highway 
101.  Sunnydale,  a public  housing  neighborhood,  is  sometimes 
portrayed  as  distinct  from  the  rest  of  Visitacion  Valley.  It  was 
built  in  1941  primarily  to  house  low-income  residents,  including 
the  war-time  shipyard  workers  from  the  nearby  Hunters  Point 
naval  shipyard. 

Wedged  between  Vis  Valley  and  Little  Hollywood  is  the  Valley’s 
industrial  quaHer.  The  vacant  Schlage  Lock  Factory  facility  is 


An  Emerging  Community 

Visitacion  Valley  is  home  to  a diverse,  young,  largely  immigrant, 
and  low-income  population.  Despite  differences,  Visitacion 
Valley  residents  are  uniting  to  tackle  problems  often  associated 
with  poverty:  petty  and  Juvenile  crime,  low  school  scores  and 
local  unemployment.  No  longer  willing  to  accept  the  lack  of 
recreational  space,  Visitacion  Valley  residents  linked  up  with  non 
profit  organizations  to  create  a much-needed  open  space  on 
Leland  Avenue. 

Although  Chinese  Americans  represent  the  largest  ethnic  group 
in  the  neighborhood,  the  ethnic  blend  of  Visitacion  Valley’s 
population  is  more  diverse  than  San  Francisco.  Approximately 
14,000  people  live  in  Visitacion  Valley.  Of  this  total,  59%  are  of 
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Figure  6.5. 1 Visitacion  Valley  Community  Facilities 
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Asian  ancestry,  13%  are  African  Americans  and  15%  are  white. 
Some  2,200  people  or  about  16%  are  Hispanic.  While  this 
assortment  of  people  is  quite  evenly  spread,  there  is  a concen- 
trated pocket  of  poor,  predominantly  African  Americans  in 
Sunnydale. 

Visitation  Valley  has  a young  population.  Unlike  the  City  which 
exhibited  an  overall  decrease  in  the  numbers  of  San  Franciscans 
under  ISyears  old  (from  16%  in  1990  to  14.5%  in  2000),  Visita- 
tion Valley’s  children  make  up  22%  of  the  population.  The 
number  of  young  adults  between  1 8 and  24  has  also  declined 
slightly  City  wide  to  9%.  The  young  adult  age  group  makes  up 
about  10%  of  the  Visitacion  Valley’s  population. 

Visitation  Valley’s  population  is  relatively  less  well-off  than  the 
rest  of  the  City.  In  1999,  their  median  household  income  was 
estimated  to  be  $43,700,  compared  to  San  Francisco's  $50,800. 

It  is  also  estimated  that  about  20%  of  households  in  Visitacion 
Valley  make  less  than  $1 5,000  a year.  Unemployment  in 
Visitacion  Valley  is  particularly  high  among  African  Americans. 

Immigrants  make  up  a significant  number  of  Visitacion  Valley 
residents.  This  character  is  evidenced  in  Visitacion  Valley 
Elementary  School  where  63%  of  the  schoolchildren  have  limited 
English  language  proficiency.  Though  many  Visitacion  Valley 
residents  are  new  immigrants,  others  have  lived  in  the  City  for 


. j 


years  and  have  relocated  to  Visitacion  Valley  because  of  its 
relatively  lower  rents  and  home  prices.  While  escaping  the 
gentrification  that  other  Eastern  Neighborhoods  went  through  in 
the  last  years  of  the  1 990s,  Visitacion  Valley  nevertheless  saw  its 
real  estate  values  grow.  However,  it  still  remains  affordable  to 
some  middle-income  households. 

Visitacion  Valley  is  one  of  the  City’s  remaining  affordable 
neighborhoods,  perhaps  because  of  its  publicly-subsidized  housing 
and  nearby  industrial  uses.  Nevertheless,  new,  attractive  afford- 
able housing  projects  such  as  Britton  Court,  I ieritage  Homes,  and 
John  King  Senior  Housing,  are  wiping  away  the  stigma  of 
Geneva  Towers.  It  is  possible  that  Visitacion  Valley  can  continue 
to  be  a neighborhood  where  working  class  people  can  afford  to 
live. 

Visitacion  Valley  has  large  unused  and  vacant  parcels  east  of  the 
Bayshore  Freeway  that  offer  possibilities  of  uses  other  than 
industrial.  Visitacion  Valley  residents’  opposition  to  the  proposed 
Home  Depot  development  has  led  to  community  efforts  to  look  at 
alternative  land  uses  that  would  address  the  double  need  for  more 
housing  and  bringing  in  more  Jobs. 

Visitacion  Valley  is  also  about  to  realize  two  major  improvements 
in  the  neighborhood:  upgrade  of  the  CalTrain  Bayshore  Station 
and  construction  of  the  southern  terminus  of  the  new  Third  Street 
Light  Rail.  These  developments  offer  exciting  opportunities  to 
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Figure  6.5.2  Visitacion  Valley  Land  Use  Map 
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Figure  6.5.3  Visitacion  Valley  Zoning  Regulations  Map 
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weave  back  Visitacion  Valley’s  divided  residential  neighborhoods. 
It  will  also  provide  the  necessary  means  to  link  Visitacion  Valley 
to  other  parts  of  the  City  and  the  Bay  Area. 


A Residential  Neighborhood 


Leland  Avenue:  A Thriving 
Neighborhood  Commercial 
Strip 

A small  but  lively  commercial  strip  along  Leland  Avenue  provides 
day-to-day  neighborhood  shopping  and  services  to  Visitacion 
Valley  residents.  A limited  grouping  of  retail  and  small  business 
establishments  can  also  be  found  along  Bayshore  Boulevard. 

The  predominance  of  auto-related  shops  on  this  pan  of  Bayshore 
Boulevard  however,  suggests  that  these  are  more  than  just  local 
neighborhood-serving  businesses. 

The  restaurants,  convenience  markets,  and  herb  shops  on  Leland 
Avenue  reflect  Visitacion  Valley’s  largely  Asian  population. 
Indeed,  the  four  commercial  blocks  along  Leland  Avenue  has 
earned  the  nickname  “Fourth  Chinatown.”  Despite  the  worn  out 
frontages,  a walk  on  Leland  Avenue  reveals  a thriving  neighbor- 
hood retail  and  service  district.  Beauty  shops  and  nail  salons  are 


The  residential  character  of  Visitacion  Valley  is  apparent  to  one 
visiting  the  neighborhood.  Single- family,  one-story  above  garage- 
type  housing  dominate  the  landscape.  Most  of  the  housing  in 
Visitacion  Valley  was  built  during  and  immediately  after  the 
Second  World  War.  While  many  appear  rundown,  these  houses 
are  structurally  sound. 

The  lone  high-rise  in  the  area,  Geneva  Towers,  was  imploded  by 
the  City  in  1998  after  years  of  neglect  and  steady  deterioration. 
The  20-story  public  housing  towers  had  become  symbolic  of  all 
the  socio-economic  problems  typical  of  a poor,  minority  and 
underserved  population.  Following  its  demolition,  new  affordable 
townhouses  and  senior  housing  were  built,  with  the  1 ,000  or  so 
former  residents  given  first  priority  for  rentals  or  homeownership. 

Sunnydale  is  home  to  about  2,000  people.  Unlike  Geneva 
Towers,  Sunnydale  s barrack  style  public  housing  was  renovated. 
The  infusion  of  about  $ 1 9 million  to  modernize  and  improve  some 
770  units  is  believed  to  have  boosted  Sunnydale  residents'  sense 
of  comm  unity  spirit. 
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typical  businesses,  probably  because  these  have  low  start-up 
costs  that  many  enterprising,  newly  arrived  immigrants  can 
manage  to  fund.  Laundromats,  dry  cleaners,  barber  shops  and 
pharmacies,  complete  the  neighborhood  retail  establishments 
easily  accessed  by  pedestrians.  Yet,  for  other  Visitacion  Valley 
residents  - especially  those  living  in  Little  Hollywood  and 
Sunnydale  - there  are  no  neighborhood  services  similar  to  that 
found  along  Leland  Avenue.  For  Little  Hollywood  and 
Sunnydale,  the  nearest  major  commercial  strip  accessible  by  car 
or  transit  is  over  two  miles  to  the  north  on  Mission  Street. 
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Information  Sources 


ABAC  Projections  2000,  and  Projections  2002 
Bayview  Hunters  Point  Project  Area  Committee 
BT  Commercial 
CB  Richard  Ellis 

California  State  Census  Data  Center 

City  and  County  of  San  Francisco  Assessor 

Construction  Industry  Research  Board 

Costar  Group 

Cushman  Wakefield 

Department  of  Building  Inspection 

Department  of  Building  Inspection  Services  Division 

Department  of  Public  Works'  Condominium  Subdivision  Office 

Dun  and  Bradstreet 

Employment  Development  Department  (EDD) 

Grubb  «fe  Ellis 

Mayor’s  Office  of  Housing 
San  Francisco  Housing  Authority 
San  Francisco  Redevelopment  Agency 
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This  report  is  a contribution  to  a wide-ranging  Community  Planning  Process.  It  is  intended  to  provide  an 
understanding  of  the  recent  shifts  in  land  use  in  the  Eastern  Neighborhoods  where  the  Community 
Planning  Process  is  now  underway:  South  of  Market,  Mission,  Showplace  Square/Potrero/Central 
Waterfront,  South  Bayshore,  and  Visitacion  Valley.  The  issues  of  the  Eastern  Neighborhoods  are  first 
examined  in  a citywide  context,  and  then  each  Community  Plan  Area  is  discussed  individually. 

Each  of  the  Eastern  Neighborhoods  has  unique  economic  and  social  strengths.  They  have  faced  major 
challenges  as  a result  of  the  strong  development  pressures  of  the  last  few  years  and  will  be  facing  new 
challenges  in  the  current  economic  downturn.  Each  of  these  communities  will  have  to  find  ways  to  use  its 
resources  and  create  new  ones  to  adjust  to  these  changes. 

This  report  contains  six  chapters. 

Introduction  - an  overview  of  the  entire^ report,  ongoing  planning  efforts  in  the  Eastern  Neighborhoods 
and  citywide,  and  a set  of  basic  definitions. 

Citywide  Economic  and  Development  Context  - an  overview  of  the  recent  period  of  strong  growth  of 
jobs  and  investments  as  well  as  the  current  economic  slowdown. 

Land  Use  Changes  in  the  Eastern  Neighborhoods  - a description  of  land  use  patterns  and  of  land  use 
changes,  recent  projects,  and  future  space  needs  for  future  residential,  commercial,  and  industrial 
development. 

The  Economy  of  the  Eastern  Neighborhoods  - a review  of  the  distribution  and  growth  of  jobs,  location 
of  businesses  and  their  clustering  by  specialty,  building  types  and  patterns  across  neighborhoods,  and 
the  market  for  commercial  space. 

Housing  and  Population  in  the  Eastern  Neighborhoods  - an  overview  of  the  population  composition 
and  changes  over  the  last  decade,  as  well  as  an  assessment  of  the  changes  in  the  housing  stock 
Community  Profiles  - presents  the  issues^discussed  throughout  the  report  as  they  apply  to  the  five 
Community  Planning  Areas:  South  of  Market,  Mission,  Showplace  Square/Potrero/Central  Waterfront 
South  Bayshore,  and  Visitacion  Valley. 


This  information  and  analysis  will  be  revised  and  refined  by  the  participating  communities  for  a more 
comprehensive,  accurate  and  up-to-date  assessment  of  these  Community  Plan  Areas. 


We  hope  that  this  report  will  inform  the  resulting  permanent  zoning  controls,  and  help  each  of  these 

communities  create  and  implement  a vision  of  its  neighborhood  as  part  of  a vibrant'future  for  San 
rrancisco. 


San  Francisco  Planning  Department 
1660  Mission  Street,  Suite  500 
San  Francisco,  California  94103 
415.558.6378 
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